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LLODEONS, AND Music, 


ROADWAY, corner of Anthony- 
‘ive publisher of Music and Mu- 
Instruments of all kinds, Ex. 
f T. Gilbert & Co's celebrated 
» Holian, and for their U; right 
These Pianos are too weil | etal 
s same as at the manufactory, 
instrument warranted to give 
refunded. Second-hand Pianog 
to let; second-hand Pianos at 
40 Lo $150. 
LODEONS —These Melodeons 
2ent like Molian Pianos and Or- 
ny in use, the harmony being 











dvaled Guitare, 

qualled Harps. 

> is invited to the following no- 
ngclist : 

LIAN PIANO-FORTES.—Long 
nents enables us to speak with a 
woule not otherwise claim, re 
id the beauty and adaptedness o 

me of the best purposes which 
aChr'stian family. The instru- 
requiring less tuning than any 
ss remarkable sweetness and pu- 
years great improvements have 
ture, by which a much stronger 
secured. In point of depth and 
ss of tone, throughout the entire 
ch, we know not whose manufac- 
s. Those who have never tried 
d euch attainments made. The 
and as well adapted for the voice 
the organ itself. In these, also, 
; marked improvements within a 
|| dvlicacy and purity of tene bas 
to find them beginning to be so 
» has applied about two thousand 
1s. They are now applying ten 
ply the demand. They are fur- 
he same price as at the Manufac- 
assured of fair dealing and up- 
247-52t 





ANO-FORTES. 

, of Boston, the celebrated manu- 
es, with and without Coleman’s 
the better to accommodate their 
mers, as well as the citizens of 
ve made arrangement with T. 
, to keep a large and full sup- 
id without the Holian accompa- 
econd-hand Pianos constantly on 
, $45, $50, $75, $80, $100, $110, 
Soudoir Pianos, for small rooms; 
and Tobin’s Melodeons. All the 
ale or retail. Dealers supplied om 


iS TO LET. 

-janos, pew or second-hand. 

ive publishers and dealers, whole- 
Music and Musical Publications, 
upplied on reasonable terms. 

T. 8. BERRY, 297 Broadway. 
UM GOLD MEDAL 
ubscriber would call attention to 
tof Pianos, from 6 to 74 octaves, 
, which for sweetuess and equality 
rovements which his instruments 
t be surpassed. His Pianos are 
horoughly seasoned materials, and 
tom, which adds greatly to the 
the instrument. The qualities of 
ll known to require more than an 
nce of their quality. It may only 
fact, that at the late great fair of 
ey awarded to him the first pre- 
st Piano-Fortes, and to the many 
6 of the firat professors and ama- 
ecity. The subscriber only would 
eas ® manuf er, he atly 
not be surpassed elsewhere. 
DAVID J. VANWINKLE, 

No. 92 West Sixteenth street. 
TE EMPORIUM. 
} are now offered by Messrs. BEN- 
cturers of the French Grand Ac- 
forte, to all those who are in want 





irpassed, if equaled, by any Manu- 
es, we do not hesitate in stating, 
1ts to purchasers, wholesale and re- 


fully warranted in every particular, 
Dealers, are invited to cal! at our 
Serr & CO., 861 Broadway. — 
IANO-FORTES. 


iS1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
mn of thore about purchasing to 
74 octave PLANOS, which they be 
her in tone, finish, quality of ma- 
edala have been awarded by the 
instruments five years in succes- 
chased the entire stock of the late 
‘BR, (formerly Dubois & Btodart 
ears as Piano makers.) they would 
he favors of their friends and cus- 
of giving equal satisfaction. 
» southern market the DOUBLE 
n detached cases, peculiarly adapt- 
226-eowly; 
)-FORTES, 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S (Bos- 
ents, with and without the much- 
ADD & CO.’S well-known Pianos, 
1d second hand Pianos, of various 
. Pianos to Let. 
LINCOLN & THOMPSON, 
" IMPROVED MELODEONS 
©. PELOUBET, BLOOMFIELD 
to purchase either at wholesale or 
etheseinstruments. Depot at the 
Dhickerivg’s Piano-Fortes, No. 206 
228-tf 





AND JEWELRY, 


sling all descriptions of— 


8, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
the usual prices. 
sen Watches, 
‘atches received by every arrival, 
ith each Watch, warranted perfect 


rr Watches, 
nting and Magic cases, perfect time 


ndent Second, 
es, for timing horses,in gold and 


ynometers. 
ronometers which run without any 


Pay Watches 
ich run eight days, 
el Watches, 
ome in hunting cases. 
pnd Watches 
some in magic cases. 
fe Watches 
» three different Watches. 
ca whieh wind 
hands without any key. 
four holes jeweled,- - - $' 


Seeesss 
S33sss3 


ches at equally low prices. 
jamonds. 

Bracelets, Finger-rings and Crosses, 
he usual prices. 

ewelrys 

4, Pure Gold Wedding Rings, Gold 
and Pencils, Gold and Silver Thim- 
, Cuff Pins, Lockets, Ear-rings, Gold 
d Tooth Picks, Charms, Chateleine 


ver Ware, 
Cups, Forks, Pie Knives, Napkin 
ing Cake Knives, &c. &e. 
xchanged. All Watches warranted 
oney returned. 
epatre. 
d Clocks cleaned and repaired in the 
than the usual prices. 

GEO. C. ALLEN, 
rter of Watches and Jewelry, 

Wholesale and Retail, 

l-street (up stairs, second floor), 
ear Broadway. 


MAID & Co., 

Ek, ONE DOOR FROM BROAD: 
south side, 

8 AND JOBBERS OF 

AND RICH JEWELRY, 
er Goods generally, Gold Pens and 
pion and Tea Sets, Castors, Rorks, 
poons, &e. 

rd Knives and Forks, 

YELKY REPAIRED,—PENS POINTRD. 
getting good Watches and fine Jew: 
ur prices. 

e goods and prices give permanent 





er are invited to give us calle and 
I promptly attended to. 240-52t 


| WATCH MATERIALS, 

‘NS, LOCKETS, &.—A. K. WAR- 
8, Manufacturers and Jobbers, 10 
up steirs), opposite the Western 


‘o call and see our stock. We also 
favoring us may rely on prompt at- 
that goods and prices shall Ba: 
ih, or on credit. at small profits, 
A. K. WARNER & CO., 
10 Cortlandt street. 
237-c26t 

ELLS! BELLS! 
TORIES STEAMBOATS, Sehool- 
wcumotives and Hose Carriages, 
ELL FOUNDRY. 
y prepared to east Bells from 20 te 
nted not only equal but oe in 
tion of sound, and durability, to 
1iscountry. They attach a suitable 
rame and wheel, with an improved 
in all the parts 
are invited to call and test the tone 
ing. All sizes from 20 to 3,000 Ibs. 
as the Foundry, and at the Agency 
: 


subscribers, Troy, Rensselaer coun 
rompt attention 

JONES & mrrcecer:. 
8 & Oo., 40 Dey-street, N. ¥., 
Cc. W. 220-ly 
ELLS! BELLS! — 
anufacture and keep constantly on 
ch, Factory, Steambeat, Ferry, Lo- 
1 Plantation BELLS. These Bells 
t iron yokes with moveable arma. 
i so that the clapper will strike in a 
ble after a Beli bas been rung a few 
in a new way to prevent the clapper 
nereby prolongivg the round. These 
m the est stock and are cast in iron 
these were /irst used and are found 
, We give a written warrantee that 
hin one year from date of purchase, 
scast without charge. The tone of 
sarly nine thousand bells have beer 
undry, which is the best evidence of 
ve fifteen Gold and Silver Med: 
Fairs “for the best Bells for sono- 
ie.’ We pay particular attention to 
iFS, and can refer to those furnished 
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in those Scriptures which require us to “‘ remem- 
ber them that are in bonds as bound with them,” 


tian Times, he says :— 


and of the present. Writing to the London Chris-| This impression has been confirmed and deep- 


|ened by all my subsequent observation ; and | 


rs are surely fresh and natural, while an under 
cugrent of pure religious feeling flows through 


to “let the oppressed go free,” to “ break every 
yoke,” and to “ love one’s neighbor as one’s self.” 
It would be superfluous for us to specify the 
various ways in which, as we conceive, you can 
assist the anti-slavery cause. But allow us to 
remind you that in a free country like yours and 
ours, public opinion, when it approaches to una- 
pimity, and especially when in addition to this, 
it has manifestly Justice and Religion on its side, 
governs the Government, and sooner or later em- 
bodics itself in law. And who, we ark, should 
be the guides and leaders of public opinion on 
@ question of humanity, but the avowed friends 
of a divine religion which consists in “ doing 
justly and loving mercy” as well as “ walking 
humbly with our God *” 

Besides a general view of the wretched condi- 
tion of sluves, as being, even the most highly 
favored of them, the property of their fellow men, 
at whose pleasure they hold all that is valuable 
in life, and even life itself: and by whom, if to- 


“Were our fathers’ sufferings, and steadfast 
holding to the faith, once given to the saints, not 
cherished in our hearts, old and new Paris wou'd 
forcedly recall them toour memories. There stand 
out upon the newly-decorated Louvre the exquisite 
sculptures designed by Jean-Govjon, before the 
murderous ball hurled him from the scaffolding 
upon which he was engaged in embellishing his 
monarch’s palace. The elegant devices were dis- 
covered, in 1848, in the cellars of the Louvre, and 
now ornament the long gallery, ending at the win- | 
dow from whence Charles IX. aimed his carbine at 
his innocent subjects. In the new Rue de Rivoli 
the sun’s rays are caught and reflected down upon 
the passer-by by the gigantic gilded words Ca/e de 
UAmiral de Coligni. It is the means of courting 
popularity chosen by a cafe lately erected on the 
spot where Coligni fell, in 1572, and where his de- 
secrated remains received that kick which was 
returned with usury upon his murderer’s pale cheek, 
twelve years later, by Henry III, at Blois Times — 


daily admire the many proofs which surround 
me of this systematic tendency, if I may so call 
It lies at the foundation of a great amount 
of English comfort. 

I said that even “ accidents” seem to be pre- 
vented here in a good degree. With the man- 
agement of the railroads in England, | cannot 
see how such an “accident” as .that which oe- 
curred at Norwalk could ever have taken place. 

In the next place, I have been led to notice 
and admire the good sense of the English—and 
what is meant by this is easily seen. There is 
no degrading and “ belittling” subjection to a 
capricious, irresponsible and despotic “ Fashion” 
—lI mean especially in dress. It is possible to 
go to church, and to walk tbe streets of London 
with your eyes about you, and not even to know 


Transient advertisements to be paid for invariably in advance. day they are humanely treated, they and theirs 


A liberal discount made to those who advertiee larzely 


may to-morrow be sold to those whose character 


Advertisements from the country must always be aceompa- | may be shortly given in the unceremonious 


nied with the cash. as we cannot be put to the trouble of open- 


ing accounts for single adverfisemente 
Eight lines, or under, to be ct arged as half a square. 


Edabtliiies of those who take Pertodicals, 


{be lawa declare that any person to whom a Periodical is sent, 
yment, if he receives the paper, or makes 


is reeponstle for 


words of an old writer: “ half beast, half devil ;” 
there are many special considerations which 
compel us, dear friends, earnestly to desire that 
you would pursue the course which we have 
taken the liberty of recommending on their be- 


use of it, even if he has never subscribed for it, or has ordered half. 


it to be sto uc! 
aper from the ¢ffice or person wi! whom the e 
notify the Publisher that he ¢o* not wish for it. 
If papera are sent to @ port 


are sent, the postmaster, store, or tavern-keeper, &c., is respon- 


. His duty in such a case is not to take the 
per is left, but 


One of tlrese considerations is the gross immor- 
ality which the slave system produces, especially 


t core or tavern, or other | in reference to the seventh commandment of the 
place of deposit, and are not taken y the person to whom they 


decalogue. Another is the hindrance which slq- 


tible for the payment until he returna the paper, or gives no- | very places in the way of the religious instrac- 


tise to the Publisher that they are lying dead in the office. 


Postmasters and others wishing to stop a paper or changeit | ius liberty. Another consideration which has 


Mrection, ehould be very particular to give t 


tion of slaves, and of their enjoyment of relig- 


post-office to which it had previously been sent; otherwise it weighed with us, is the barrier which slavery 


cannot be attended to. 


- LETTER ON SLAVERY. 


puts in the way of intercourse between American 
and British Christians ; ag hoth preventing many 
of our countrymen from enjoying the pleasure 
and advantage which a visit to the States might 


The following fraternal letter was sent by the | yield, and at the same time obliging us to seem 
Congregational Union of Bristol and Gloucester- | t° act inquisitorially and inhospitably towards 


shire, England, and laid before the General As- 
sociation of New York, at its late meeting in 


American Christians who visit us. For, be as- 
sured, dear friends, that our acting thus cau- 
tiously towards our visitors arises from no phari- 


Owego. It was kindly and respectfully received, | saic sentiment which would say, “ Keep away, | 


and referred to a committee consisting of Mr. 
Storrs, Dr. Lansing and Mr. Sedgwick, to pre- 
pare and forward a proper reply: 


An Address on the subject of Slavery, from the Minis- 


am holier than thou.” On the contrary, it is 
no small sacrifice of feeling that we require to 
be certified as to the anti-slavery principles of 
our visitors before we give them the “right-hand 
of fellowship.” We thus act from the conviction 


ters and other Deputies of Churches belonging to the | that to welcome friends of slavery as brethren, 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Congr 


ational Union, at | would reasonably be interpreted to mean that, 


e 
their Annual Meeting held in the Tabernacle, Kings- | in our judgment, the support of slavery is quite 


wood, Bristol, April 14th, 1853. 

To the Ministers, Deacons, and other membere of the 
Congregational churches in the State of New York, 
United States of North America. ’ 

Dear Frienps :—We rejoice to believe that a 
considerable number of individuals among you 
fully sympathize with us on the subject of sla- 
very. ‘To such we tender our heartfelt congrat- 


ulations, entreating them, whatever may be 
their discouragements, not to be weary in well 


compatible with Christian duty. 

This last consideration leads us to advert to 
one of the most deplorable of all the sad facts 
which belong to this melancholy subject ; name- 
ly, that Americana slavery has no such other 
bulwark as that which it finds in the counte- 
nance which it receives from professed Chris- 
tians; a fact which many believe to be doin 
more mischief to the cause of Christian trut! 


doing, but to be assured that in due season they than all the speeches apd writings of all the 


shall reap if they faint not. 
that should any among you be differently mind- 
ed in this matter, they will not deem us intrusive 
in thus bringing the subject before their atten- 
tion. 

Should any persons be disposed to meet us with 
the proverb, ‘ Physician, heal thyself,” we beg 
leave without ostentation to reply that we are 
endeavoring to act in agreement with that ad- 
vice. With regard to such evils existing in the 


British community as are within the province of 


the Legislature, we have made strenuous efforts 
for many years past to obtain desirable altera- 
tions in our laws. Nor have we labored wholly 
in vain: as witness the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and the abolition, first, of the Slave Trade, 
and at length, of British Colonial Slavery. By 
the first mentioned of these beneficial alterations 
in our laws, in connection with other concurring 


Let us also hope 


enemies of the Gospel, whether secret or avowed, 
who are living on beth sides of the Atlantic. 
Finally, dear friends, it affords us some little 
relief to be able to express the conviction, ground- 
ed on what appear to be trustworthy statistics, 
that while, unhappily, there may be some among 
you who are contented with inwardly disapprov- 
ing of slavery without making the slightest 
effort for its overthrow, as large a proportion of 
genuine and consistent friends of emancipation 
exists among you, as is found in any section of 
the American church. 

Should this friendly remonstrance be the 
means, either of making the smallest addition to 
the number of that honorable company, or of 
augmenting in any degree their benevolent 
ardor in the good cause, it will not have been 
sent in vain. 

Believe us, dear brethren, to remain, with best 


favorable circumstances, our working classes wishes for your happiness and usefulness, 


have enjoyed the triple benefit of more work, 
higher wages, and bread ata very reasonable 

rice. By the last of the above mentioned legis- 

ative acts, it has become the gladdening thought 
of every right-hearted Englishman, that no one 
living under the British Government in any part 
of the world can legally be a slave. - The inter- 
est you feelin the welfare of your father-land 
will make you delighted to hear that there has 
never been a time in the recollection of persons 


Truly yours, 
Signed on behalf of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Congregational Union, 
JoHN GRANVILLE, Kingswood Tabernacle, 
Chairman. 
Tuomas Haynes, Cheltenham, Secretary. 





THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF AUGUST. 


now living, when such an approximation towards |®¥ OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


a healthy state of the body politic was realized 
as that which now exists; an@ in the constitu- 
tional efforts which the British people continued 
for many years to make in order to obtain these 
improvements in our laws, it is well known that 
the Congregational body took its full share ; nor 
shall we, and other British Christians, cease to 
labor in the same way, 80 long as any laws con- 
tinue in force which we believe to be unfavorable 
to the welfare of any portion of the human race 


With regard to the hardships which some of 


our working people have to endure in factories, 
we have to remark, 

lst. That while we are not disposed to excuse 
anything that is oppressive and unjust, it is un- 
questionable that the evils existing in our facto- 
ries have been much exaggerated by some of our 
fellow countrymen, who have not yet forgiven 
the commercial class for their successful exer- 
tions to get rid of the tax on bread. 

2d. That such hardships in factories as it was 


The present material age, with its incessant 
activities, would seem only to live in To-Day. 
It has no time in which to look into the past, 
much less seridusly to examine what of good 
and of evil now existing in societies and institu- 
tions, has been inherited, and can be traced 
directly to its origin in clear historical facts. 
Ask the Englishman, tolerably instructed and 
intelligent though he may be,—ask him, What 
of the 24th of August? What of the influence 
of that day upon England and her colonies? 
Not one in a thousand, perhaps in ten thousand, 
or in twiee ten thousand, would answer to the 
point. Here and there a devotee, learned in the 
Calendar, its ths, and days, and saints, equi- 
vocal and spurious, would say,—it is St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day; and so it would pass. Few would 





thought that Government might rightly interfere | recognize it as the day on which the mud-deluge 


to prevent (such as excessive labor required of 


women and children), have been materially di- 


of the Restoration reached it height, bearing 


minished by acts of Parliament, framed for that in full triumph “the Throne and the Altar”—e 


very purpose. 


libertine infidel, as a most religious and gracious 


_ 8d. That no British law sanctions the oppres- | king and the Head of the Church, elevated on 
sion of the poor, as does American law in refer- | the one, and lordly prelates, flushed with triumph 
ence to slaves; but that on the contrary if &| and loaded with spoils, ministering at the other. 


pauper in a workhouse be ill treated, both law 
and public opinion among us secure the punish- 


Who now remembers that as foul and abomina- 


ment of the evildoer whoever he may be. Could ble things as oun wane * epawned na yor benke 
this be said of the laws of the United States with | of the muddy Nile” drew life from this mud- 


reference to slaves, we should cease to remon- 
strate on the subject since slavery would no lon- 
ger exist, inasmuch as slavery is essentially “ op- 
pression.” 


deluge, and stilk to some extent, infest and cor- 
rupt the land? Who amongst us remembers 
that the artful politician and semi-infidel prelate 


4th. That wages, whether high or low, are | Atchbishop Secker, resolved that no evangelical 
part of a voluntary agreement between the em- | minister should remain in the restored Episcopal 
ployer and the employed, the latter agreeing to | establishment, unless he would reject the sole 


Sive a certain portion of work, and the former 


what is deemed to be a corresponding amount of 


money; while if possible to secure the poor man 


authority of God and of the Head of the Church * 
without sinning against the Holy Ghost, by de- 


from being deprived of a part of the promised claring that it was not contrary to Holy Scrip- 
wages by fraudulent contrivances, all that law | ture prelates should claim to bestow the Holy 
can do has been done, by requiring the employer | Ghost and give authority to absolve from sin, as 


to pay the workmen, not in goods, but in the cur- 
rent coin of the realm 


in the offices for the consecration of bishops and 


5th. But that, after all, the laborer’ _ | the ordination of priests. “ Black Bartholomew's” 
rity consists in the fact, that ys ag enn day, the expulsion of 2.000 nonconforming min- 


if dissatisfied with the man, may dismiss him, the | isters, the death which passed upon the nation, 
man, if dissatisfied with the master, is equally | the profligacy of king and people, the grossneas 


at liberty to leave him, and to seck em 
irom some other master who will give a fi 
wages for a fair day’s work. 


Let negroes and people of color be brought by 


loyment | ignorance, and corruption following under the 
air day’s | Hanoverian Dynasty, the lowering of the national 
character, the transmission even to this 24th of 


American law into such a relation to their em- | August, 1853, of religious errors and ecclesiastical 


ployers, and we shall at once be silent; or if we | usurpation, of political and social evils, direct 


reak silence it will be only to express our joy | from the 24th of August, 1661, and which are 


and thankfulness. 

We do not deny that Britain is unintentionally 
abetting the cause of American slavery by its 
large importation of American cotton, in the 
cultivation of which slaves are employed. But 
at the same time we are persuaded that if there 
were an abundance of goods in the market certi- 
fied to be made of materials in the preparation 
of which free labor only had been employed, the 
spirit —, = wae Ge yh some fifty 
years ago, induced myriads of British peo 
shetaia trom the use of West India su a 
now induce myriads to prefer free labor to 
slave labor ents; and we rejoice to believe 
that the result of efforts which are being made 
to encourage the grawth of cotton in various 
parts of the world, is likely in a few years to be 
such as to render us in a great measure indepen- 
dent of the American Slave States. 

_ Weknow full well that the abolition of slay 

in the United States must be a work of great dif- 

poe ve w nd 9 a of the States, the 
-slav ndenc an to 

ill-will and persecuti ‘boom, ee 


are changed now. 


now, we ssid; they are so. 


cency’s sake, with a few outward forms.” 


cially noteworthy. 


His saints; now the two have coalesced. 


while each is wishing the other annihilated. 


were they left free to act. 


service.” 


of external observances :— 


testants is the worst. 
parties meet in one common indifference. 


the President of Section at the Council of State 


Prefecture. 


aiming at spiritual despotism, on the other. 
AGRICOLA. 





Lonpon, Aug. 6, 1853. 
THE ENGLISH. 


upon such a theme as this. 


English character when I first landed, that 


introduction among them. 


myself to the danger of ineurring it. 
supposed that as soon as I was fairly landed, 


social and moral evil. 


tinct heads. 


chancel of the Oratorie, our largest Protestant such as are soles! i ha 
church, now exhibited for the first time to its oppo- | between herself and the ground -which was 
site neighbor, the Louvre. It peeps over the inter- 
vening space, and is allowed to glance at the old 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, whose bell was the first é : 
to sound the tocsin on St. Bartholomew’s day, and provided for it. 
which still shrinks and skulks amid narrow streets , to know what the fashion is, I do not mean that 


and dark overhanging houses. \Times are changed | . . a 9 
BIN Not that men love the | *B¢ English ladies and “lords” are not dressed 


Gospel more, but they tremble no longer at the | with good taste. 
Pope; not that light is preferred to darkness, But 


one scrt of darkness is exchanged for another; not | good sense in a certain article published in the 
that Popery is improved, but men cast off all they | N 


choose, and keep what is ccnyenient to themselves. | “~~. ” ag 
Popery ~ ne ot ponent wha roe tinction between Taste and Fashion, which is 


same in Peru as in Portugal, in Brazil as in Spain, | not often compreszed into so small a compass. 
in Mexico as in Italy,—infidelity varnished, for de- 


The alliance of Infidelity with Popery, not pe- 
culicr to France, and the unchanged spirit of 
Popery everywhere manijfosted et this time, is 
noticed by this writer, and theee facts are esps- 


“ But that Popery hes not changed we have proof ge 
enongh ; there are those who carry it out—sin- | act of civility toward a lady, remarked that | 


cerely, we believe—whose hatred is as great, and | was certainly not an Englishman—that | must 


whose violence would be as disastrous as in 1572, belong to some foreign nation, for the English, 
We have had verbal 


assurances of it from them ourselves; and in all 
they can, they show themselves the worthy succes- | D¢€88. 
sors of their fathers, thinking that hatred is zeal, 
and that verily in hating us they are doing God 


Amidst this state of things exists dead and 
formal Protestantism, supremely indifferent whe- 
ther “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord” receives the homage 


“ Oar difficulties now are manifold, we have not 
one foe only to combat, and one army of combat- 4 : 
ants to oppose him ; we have many foes, and per-| 244, especially toward Americans—from the 


haps latitudinarian worldliness among nominal Pro-| Professors of Oxford (that is the highest grade 


On this neutral oc . with which I have come in contact) down to 
wou! 

have been a curious, and had it not been on Sunday aa ° 

an interesting sight, to see the new Prefect of the |‘ Boots” himself. When you find the driver of 


Seine, a Protestant, M. Haussmann, preside, with | an omnibus in a crowded city willing to “hold 
his lady, at the city feast in the Hotel de Ville. 
Madame Haussmann had on her right hand the| ,. . : . . 
Minister of Worship, the Archbishop of Paris, and directions about reaching a given point, and 


The Prefect was supported by the ‘ “ann 
Ministers of the Interior and Financo, M. Saaeten public buildings, men between ax and seven feet 
General d’Hautpoule, the Minister of State (a Jew), | high, “‘ armed to the teeth,” will condescend to 


M. Billaut, General Lawestine, and the oldest | converse with a stranger, and answer his inqui- 
mayor of Paris, M. Monin-Japy, also a Protestant.” 


The moral of this communication will not need | itary band of ians. 
to be expressed to the American reader; but it} moment, volunteers to accompany a stranger 
may be said that even the Now Englander some- | gome rods, to direct him how to find “the Tun- 
times appears to forget from how much the] nel”; when merchants and mechanics all seem 
Puritan Fathers escaped, how much they happily | to be willing to answer a stranger's inquiries 
left behind, and how much the Puritans who re- about persons, places and things ; when Profee- 
mained had to endure, and through what huge | sors in colleges volunteer to walk with a stran- 
obstructions and enormous difficulties these in| ger around the city, and point out objects of 
their generations have had to labor to build up| interest ; and when a man finds himself among 
the edifice of civil and religious freedom in En-| 9 people where even “ hack-drivers” are civil and 
gland; the fortresses of old feudalism on the one accommodating ;—it must not be thought 
hand, and of a nominally Reformed Hierarchy, | strange if his impression is that the people there 


I dare not inform the editors and readers of 
this journal how short the time is since I began 
to study the English character on the soil of 
England, lest I should be thought guilty of 
great presumption in undertaking yet to write 
But I can at least 
record my own impressions of the English with 
whom I have come in contact, and if I fall into 
the common error of drawing too broad and 
general inferences from particular cases, I shall 
hope to be forgiven, and the more, because my 
opinions happen to be of a favorable character. 
These opinions, too, as it has happened, are a 
complete triumph over the strongest prejudices. 
It is not because I take any special pleasure in 
speaking of myself, when I say that so firmly 
was I “ rooted and grounded” in dislike to the 


had determined to make no use of letters of ee . 

"7 yin! he reg that England was at last beginning to improve 

much of their insolent and oppressive bearing 

toward Americans, and especially American . 

clergymen, that I had determined not to subject — That is all that I have heard about 
I had | “8very- 


should have all the atrocities of slavery laid at 
my door until I had “come out” and fally de- 
fined my own position and the position of my 
government in relation to this great political, 
I will undertake, how- 
ever, to classify my impressions of the English 
in what I may say about them under a few dis- 


The first thing which I said to myself and to| °° bere ss anywhere. 1 have hardly begun/o 
others, after a hurried glance at things around | 


The same street which has what the fashion is! 
pierced through Paris, and brought up many an) 
old reminiscence, has also disclosed the pinnacled | 


The ladies here have soles—whole soles ‘—soles 
I saw one who had a sole 
‘actually half an inch thick! It was a rainy, 
muddy day, and she (in her good sense) had 
When | say that it is difficult 


And here, by the way, there is an amount of 


ew Englander a few years since, on the dis- 


When will mankind learn, yes, and woman- 
kind, too, that the laws and principles of good 
taste are almost entirely independent of fashion * 

True it is that a little of John Bull's abhor- 
rence of fashion may be an abhorrence of Paris 
and the French under a Gisgujsed shape. But 
there is not a little good sense in the feeling 


“ Infidelity spent the beginning of its rage upon | notwithstanding. 
Popery in ‘93; in that work it was the iustrument 
i ’s re blood of = = 
a neee De Se ee Se Infidelity that a more extended acquaintance with the 
is willing to accept the outward form, and call itself | English would warrant me in classing courtesy 
Catholic, and Popery agrees to dispense with the | and kindness of feeling among the peculiar attri- 
belicf of the heart, as long as it can show vast mul- 
titudes of outward adherents. By this policy a - . . 
France is covered with priests and infidels, con- represented in general, either by foreign writers 
vents and unbelievers, bowing and curtseying, and | or by writers among themselves. 
pretending the greatest deference to each other, | Jady, who was a stranger to me, and to whom | 


To pases to another impression—I know not 


butes of this people. Certainly they are not 80 
An English 


paid what in our country is considered a mere 


she said, were not distinguished for their polite- 


So far as my observation has extended, how- 
ever, there is nothing to justify such a represen- 
tation of the English. If it is allowable to judge 
of the English, in this respect, by what a single 
individual has seen and experienced in the 
course of a few weeke, the English are remark- 
able for their politeness and unaffected good 
feeling, especially toward strangers—yes, I may 


the *bus-men and the cabmen, and even to 


up” long enough to give a passenger particular 


charging him, in a fatherly way, to inquire of 


A 


on her left were the Ministers of Justice and Ma-/| the police if he meets with any difficulty in find- 
rine, and the oldest member of the Council of the 


ing the way; when soldiers on guard around 


ries very patiently; when the member of a mil- 
i ied for the 





, r 


are a courteous, kind-hearted people; and such 
a stranger would show himself most unobserving 
of the ways of Divine Providence, and most un- 


FROM AN AMERICAN CLERGYMAN IN ENGLAND.| thankful, who should fail to recognize in such 


streams of human kindness the tokens of a be- 
nignant Divine agency operating on the hearts 
of those around him. 

During the —— weeks which | have spent in 
England, in constant contact with the English, 
(and with none else, for I can see Americans 
enough at home,) while I have asked questions 
for information of men of all classes, I have, 
without an exception, secured a patient, kind 
and cheerful answer. 

“ But what do they say about slavery?” In- 
deed the only remark which I have heard from 
an Englishman on that subject was the follow- 
ing, which he volunteered in a casual street 
interview, while he was walking with me toward 
Westminster Abbey last Sunday morning, to 
point out the way thither. Inquiring if I were 
not an American, he said that the only differ- 
ence between the two countries was that ‘in 
I America the slaves were black; here in England 
we [meaning they] are white.” He thought 
and to listen to the voice of the people, and that 
in the course of time many great evils would be 


I Here let me say that one cannot walk in an 
street in London without meeting ample oa 
of the fact that our distinguished countrywoman| 
Mrs. Stowe, has impressed herself as well as he 
book upon the English mind. Likenesses ¢ 
her—“ said to be perfectly accurate” (!)—are 4 
be seen in the windows of almost every bool 
store; and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is everywher. 
But I must end somewhere, and it might as wil 








say what I intended on this subject. I wish he 


the whole. On the whole, as a literary produc- 
tion, it seems to me far superior to the little vol- 
ume forming the summer side of the picture. 

But there is a cry that the shade is too dark ; 
the picture is overdrawn, &c. But who makes 
this cry’ Doa majority of country ministers 
publicly declare that they know nothing of a 
like experience? Do the poor Home Missiona- 
ries of the West protest against the darkness of 
the pictare? Nay, verily, the cry comes from 
the favored few !—for, thanks be to God, there 
are churches whose pastors are indced favored. 
They sit in the bright warm sun, and now and 
then peep round the corner into the shade to lis- 
ten tosome one speaking there. What! did you 
say it was a cool morning? You must be mic- 
taken ; | am perfectly warm. Did! understand 
you to say thatthe wind blew cold and made you 
shiver? You certainly are making a fuss about 
nothing ; the wind does not touch me at all; 
I'm very comfortable. Did you say that the 
grass was wet with dew, and the ground damp 
and chill? You exaggerate the matter. I tell 
you the grass was dry long ago, and the ground 
smells fresh and sweet. Why do you make 
people believe you are so uncomfortable, when 
I know from experience you are not 80. Experi- 
ence, friend? For how many years have you 
supported a family, and borne every other ex- 
pense, with a salary of five, four, or three hun- 
dred dollars per year? Experience in this mat- 
ter is precisely what every one needs, and must 
have before he is qualified to judge whether or 
not the picture is colored by fancy, or by fact. 
Mr. Vernon has a horse and carriage during a 
greater portion of his life in the ministry, 
wheres not half of the ministers (at the West 
at least) think of owning a horse and carriage, 
both bring expensive articles; but many of them 
perform their necessary traveling on horseback 
and 4) their “home visiting” on foot. Mrs. 
Vernoa owned a piano, and played well. Oh, 
how qnickly would it chase away the tear, that 
steale down the pale cheek of the weary min- 
ister’s wife, as she lifts the neglected baby from 
the floor, and gathers the rest of her little 
brood around the family altar, could she catch 
but me strain or note of that gladdening, 
soothixg music! Edward Vernon lived in a vil- 
lage where donation parties were heard of, and 
once © his life, at least, he found a good Dea- 
con Fy to hold up his hands and cheer his heart. 
Bat ds those who turn away from this dark pic- 
ture kiow that donation visits are not heard of 
in vey many places, and that hundreds of pas- 
tors lve, labor and die, without ever having seon 
a Descon Ely? Mr. Vernon was sorely tempted 
when he saw his necessities. He passed troubled 
days md sleepless nights ere he could believe 
himsef in the path of duty. Oh, if every young 
ministr from every evangelical denomination, 
who \as wrestled thus with the tempter, could 
speak out his mental struggles, and his wound- 
ed hesrt and disappointed hopes, the voice would 
indee< be as the sound of many waters. Again, 
Mr. Vernon enjoyed the co-operation and sym- 
pathyof many of his brethren in the ministry ; 
while this has been and still is in a great meas- 
ure dmied to hundreds of ministers, especially 
to thee of the commonly called Congregation- 
al domination in almost every part of the 
Unitd States, excepting New England. How 
could Lucy Merton and Mary Vernon have taken 
sweet counsel together, if fifty, one hundred, or 
two landred miles had separated their dwell- 
ings * 

I em aware that the author of Shady Side 
indrictly asserts the unpalatable truth, that 
there is practised in many churches a species 
of dshonesty in the payment of their min- 
isterg &c. { am sure that very many per- 
sonrhave no just idea of the extent of such dishon- 
esty,—not premeditated or perhaps heartless dis- 
ha@ety, but nevertheless dishonesty. Facts are 
in my possession, but I will not give them lest 
thybe misconstrued. It has been said, that 
bus few persons can be found who pronounce 
thepicture true to their experience, and hence 
it mst be overdrawn. I presume it is not pre- 
tenéd by any one, that in every particular his or 
herexperience corresponds exactly to that of 
Mr.ynd Mrs. Vernon. 

Bu suppose that in some particulars it does 
correpond with it, do any people expect their 
minster to say, when asked of his own experi- 
enc in the matter, that so far as the unreason- 
abliand unnecessary consumption of his hours 
set ‘part for study is concerned, it agrees with 
thalof Edward Vernon? &c. Of course no one 
expots it, and no apostle would bear it ; -and the 
pulic ought to know that ministers generally 
havicommon sense enough to understand this, 
andjo far as they can with truth, to endea- 
vor » present the sunniest side. Preachers of 
the Everlasting Gospel, we think it not strange 
thst with all your manhood,—with all your 
years of patient study even by the midnight 
lamp,—with all your self-denial of life’s com- 
fets during these years, that you might gain 
reans to help you in finding that knowledge by 
vhich souls are won,—with all your years of 
jubsequent toil that cannot be shared in order 
to lighten it,—with your life-long pleading with 
pnd wrestling for souls going to eternal death,— 
bearing all these, and many more peculiar de- 
mands for co-operation, sympathy and support, 
we think it not strange that you do not, that 
you cannot turn to those you have sacrificed so 
much to save, and from them beg a pittance—a 
morsel, asit were, in return for a world. Oh, it 
is hard to tell a people that after all this, they 
are placing your feet in the stocks, and allow- 
ing the care for your temporal necessities to 
prey like a vulture upon the eprings of your 
life. It is hard to tell them that thus they are 
blocking up the way before you, the way you have 
for so many years been toiling to clear, that you 
might gain access to the strongholds of Satan. 
I say it is hard; and 60 they hope on, and pray 
on, and labor on; and that faith “ which is the 





1793 ? 


descending in this “apostolical successson,”— 
these truths are rarely recognized or remembered. 
And yet, toa great extent, this present is the 
child of that past. 

What would the French citizen say of his 24th 
of August? Let the questioned Gaul be a con- 
stitutional monarchist, a moderate republican, 
or one intensified to redness. The English 24th 
was “ black,” that of France was “ bloody.” 
gar, would | few even of intelligent and patriotic Frenchmen 
would be willing to admit the fact that the St. 
Bartholomew massacre was also the death of 
France, that the six “religious” wars, and the 
crowning papal victory of the massacre of the 
night of the 24th of August, 1572, destroyed the 
elements of vigorous national life, rendered re- 
form and constitutional monarchy impossible to 
France, and necessitated the volcanic throes of 


How 


me, was that the English are a very systematic 
people. The movements of daily life, and all 
the operations of business, are conducted ac- 
cording to a plan which prevents, to a great 
extent, a hurrying, bustling, jostling spirit, and, 
to a good degree, likewise, what we call in our 
country “accidents.” The police arrangements, | 
especially in the cities and large towns, are | 





direct him aright to any point, who will give 
him any information he possesses about any| 
public building, or anything else before him, | 
and who will stand between him and any exor- 
bitant cabman, if need be, and protect him from 
imposition. The whole system of things, in city 
life at least, is such as to prevent confusion and 
disquiet ; to make the millions of people who 


| readers of this journal to acquit me of any intn- 
| tion (pre-conceived) to write and publid a 
“letter from abroad”; and I doubt whetbr I 
shall trouble them with another. 





SHADY SIDE AND ITS AUTHOR. 


“ The truth is hard to bear,” though#, as I 
admirable. At every corner in London, and in| closed Shady Side, and endeavored to gil my 
every place in the city, a stranger has a friend heart and call it alla dream. Yet I krto that 
near at hand in the policeman, who will kindly it was not a dream-like, or fancy colore¢story : 
I felt that it was not. Saida friend (a mmister’s 
wife), “When I commenced reading tht book, 
I thought that whenever I came to a pge that I 
could myself have written, I would mk it by 
turning down the corner of the leaf; jut before 
I had half finished it, [ was obliged totop mark- 
ing; for, oh, there were so many cofers turned 
down, it spoiled the looks of the book / ‘And many 


evidence of things not seen,” springs up within 
them, and with eye all radiant, points to man- 
sions our Lord has prepared, and to an inheri- 
tance that fadeth not away,—so they smiling 
lift the eye upward that else would be downcast 
and tearful, and men mistake the meaning of 
that book, and indeed what marvel is it! And 
80 because the minister of the cross of Christ 
does not, cannot point out his peculiar trials to 
his people, are we to think he is free from these 
things * 

But of the author of Shady Side. A woman, 
and a pastor's wife! Yes, she must have been 
both ; she could never have written that book, 
had she been any other. I believe she came to 
the task with true and noble motives, and that 
her reward is sure ; for there is an Eye and an 
Ear that see-and hear every tear and every pray- 
er, ehed or breathed by His faithful embassadors 


wander in search of bread; often retreating, be- 
cause those set in the fore-front of the battle 
were not armed and equipped for the conflict. 
She dared to lay her finger upon worldly pride, 
avarice, and selfishness; and that three-headed 
monster starts at the touch, and springing up, 
he growls and darts an eye of terror at the mod- 
est disturber of his peace. But why did that 
touch disturb him? Ah, he sometimes lurks in 
some secret corner of the Christian's heart ; and 
then conscience goads him until he can bear no 
more, not even a touch. Oh, that the Church of 
Christ were freed forever from his power !—that 
Christians, instead of denying his existence, would 
rise as one man, and swear to rest not until this 
foe of true religion, this persecutor of Christ's 
ministry is beheaded, ground to powder, and 
cast into the pit whence it came up! Until then 
there must be hundreds and thousands of Christ's 
most devoted servants, who will be compelled to 
sow the good seed with but one hand, while with 
the other they hold the plow or administer to 
the common necessities of the sick-room or the 
nursery. Until then a people need not wonder 
at the pale cheek and dejected mood of their 
pastor, or at the thin form and anxious look of 
his dear partner in the shady path his labors call 
him to tread; but let them cease wondering, and 
bestir themselves to bring back life and hope to 
that courageous heart, that has perhaps sacri- 
ficed wealth, name, fame, and health, in obey- 
ing the call of his crucified Master, “Go, 
preach my Gospel.” Lord, open the hearts of 
thine own children to a deeper appreciation of 
these things. E. 
ILuinois, Sept. 5, 1853. 





BUNSEN’S HYPPOLITUS.—No. II. 


\n the following paragraph of the Church and 
House Book, we get the old Christian idea of 
the sign of the cross: ‘ Remember Christ con- 
tinually, and receive this name at all times, sealing 
thy Forehead in fear, for this is the sign which 
is known and manifest, and by this the Devil is 
ruined. If thou hast done it in Faith, thou art 
not only known before men, but thou hast the 
knowledge that it isa sign. For the Adversary, 
the Devil, looks to the power of the heart only ; 
and if he seeth the inner Man, that is rational, 
sealed within and without with the Seal of the 
Word of God, he fleeth immediately—fleeing 
from him through the Holy Spirit which is in 
the Man, who has granted him a place in him- 
self.”—( Vol. 3, p. 88.) 

These were days in which the preacher had 
never become a tool of power, or a mere profes- 
sional dealer of spiritual truth. Says the 
“ House Book” (p. 12), “ My son, he who de- 
ciareth to thee the Word of God, and hath been 
the cause of life to thee, and hath given to thee 
the holy seal which is in the Lord, thou shait 
love him as the apple of thine oye, and remem- 
ber him by night and by day: thou shalt honor 
him as of the Lord; * * * and thou shalt 
seek his face daily, him, and those who remain 
of the Saints, (ic., the Apostles or friends of 
the Apostles,) that thou mayest rest thee on 
their words : for he who is united to the Saints 
shall be holy. Thou shalt honor him according 
to thy power, by the Sweat of thy Brow and by 
the Labor of thy Hands: for if the Lord hath 
made thee meet that he might impart to thee 
spiritual food, and spiritual drink, and eternal 
life, by him, it becometh thee also the more that 
thou shouldst impart to him the food which per- 
isheth and is temporal.” Words from the heart 
towards a man and not towards an office. Says 
Section V.: ‘ When the Teacher (7.e., preach- 
er), hath ended the Sermon, let the Catechu- 
mens (anew converts), pray by themselves apart, 
and the faithful apart. * * * When he, 
after the Prayer, shall lay his hands upon the 
Catechumens, let him pray, dismissing them ; 
whether he be an Ecclesiastic or a Layman who 
delivereth it, let him do so.” And, (p. 8,) “He 
that teacheth, although he be one of the Laity, 
yet if he be skillful in the Word.and grave in his 
manner, let him teach; for, they shall be all 
taught of God.” 

Here (Section VII.) is a view right into those 
first Christian times, when to hold the name of 
Christ was really an heroic act, and when for 
many a young convert the only Baptism was the 
pouring forth of his own blood on the public 
arena. ‘ Baptism of Blood.” “If a Catechu- 
men has been apprehended for the Name of the 
Lord, let him not hesitate to give the Testimony ; 
for if they have taken him by violence, that 
they may kill him, he will be justified and re- 
ceive the Forgiveness of his Sins; for be will 
have received Baptiem in his own Blood.” 

The prayer for the new converts (Section VI.) 
has the same real sound—“ Let us pray earnest- 
ly for the Catechumens, that the all-loving and 
all-merciful God may hear their Prayer; * * * 
that He may give them a God-like mind, pure 
thoughts, and a virtuous life, always to think 
what is of God, to meditate what is of God, to 
care for what is of God, * * * that He may 
bless their going in and their going out, their 
whole life, their houses and their families; that 
He may increase and bless their children, that 
He may bring them to the right age and make 
them wise.” 

The Communion is to be partaken every day 
(p. 83). “ Let every Believer hasten to partake 
in the morning of the Eucharist before he tast- 
eth of any other thing.” How, strange by the 
side of that universal prayer above, is the fol- 
lowing: ‘For if thou hast blessed the Cuf in 
the name of the God, and hast partaken of it, 
like as of the Blood of Christ, keep thyself with 
the greatest care : spill not of it, lest a strange 
Spirit should lick it up, that God may not be 
angry with thee as one who has despised it.” 

The young believer must be cautious of his 
manners in the Love-feasts. “If they have 
given you all the Portions together, thou shalt 
come bearing thy Part alone. And when you 
have been called (: ¢., invited) to eat, you shall 
eat only what sufficeth you, for as to what re- 
maineth, he who has called you, shall do with it 
what he pleaseth, so that it remaineth for the 
believers. * * * And if the Bishop has epoken, 
let every one be silent with attention unti] he 
interrogateth him again.” The Bishop, too, 
must be ready in social relations —(p. 79.) 
“ The Bishop is not able to fast, except on the 
day that all the People fast. For it may b> 
that some one may wish to take something in 
the Church, and it is not possible for him to de- 
ny. And if he break the Bread at all, he will 
taste the Bread, and eat it, and the rest of the 
Believers with him.” 

The Deacons are cautioned also against ex- 
cesses in the funeral-meals, and the following 
opinion of intemperance given (p. 93): “ But 
we say these things, not forbidding them that 
they should not drink at all, for it is not possible 
that we can despise what Ged has made for the 
cheerfulness of Men; but we command that 





nection of marriage was reckoned a religious 
impurity. How universal and Christ-like is this : 
‘““A Husband, therefore, (p. 96,) and a Wife 
when they live together in lawful Marriage and 
rise from one another, may pray without observ- 
ing any rite; and without washing—they aro 
clean. But whosoever corrupteth and defileth 
another man’s Wife, or is defiled with an Har- 
lot; when he ariseth up from her, though he 
should wash himself in the entire ocean and all the 
rivers, cannot be clean.” It is such passages, 
and the following, in an age of indulgence on 
one side, and of severity on the other, which re- 
veal the true working of the principles Christ 
had sown so silently and humbly. 

“If any Bishop, or Presbyter, (p. 115,) doth 
not receive him that returneth from his Sin, but 
rejecteth him, let him be deprived (of office), 
because he grieveth Christ, who eayeth, ‘ There 
is joy in Heaven over one Sinner that repent- 
eth.” “We command (p. 109), that a Bishop, 
or Presbyter, or Deacon, who striketh the Be- 
lievers that offend, or the Unbelievers who do 
wickedly, and thinketh to terrify them by such 
means, be deprived ; for our Lord hath nowhere 
taught us such Things. On the contrary, when 
himself was stricken, he did not strike again, 
when he was reviled, he reviled not again.” 

The baptigmal words had not yet become eci- 
entific statements. “If any Bishop, or Presby- 
ter doth not baptize according to the Lord’s Con- 
stitution, into the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, but into three Beings without beginning, 
or into three Sons, or three Comforters, let him 
be deprived (of office)."—p. 114. 

The Sunday was, in those early days, no som- 
bre or even Jewish day of ceremony. In tho in- 
cessant toil of life among men who despised 
their faith, and scorned its Author, it came in 
sweetly and joyously as the day when the hap- 
piest of all events to them was consummated— 
the Resurrection of Christ. It was in no way, 
either in its origin or in its mode of observance, 
confounded with the Jewish Sabbath. ‘“ Keep 
the Sabbath,” (i ¢ , Saturday,) saye our old Book, 
(p. 76,) “and the Lord’s Day Festival ; because 
the former is the memorial of the Creation, and 
the latter of the Resurrection.” “If any ono of 
the Clergy be found to fast on the Lord’s Day, 
or on the Sabbath Day, excepting one only, let 
him be deprived ; but if he be one of the Laity, 
let him be suspended.”—p. 117.“ Let the Ser- 
vants work five Days, (p. 94) but the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day let them have leisure for the 
Church, that they may be taught Piety in the 
service of God. On the Sabbath the Lord rest- 
ed from all the work of Creation, which he had 
finished ; the Lord's Day is a day of rost on ac- 
count of the Resurrestion of the Lord.” “On 
the Day of the Resurrection of the Lord, that 
is, the Lord’s Day, assemble yourselves together, 
without fail, giving thanks to God, and praising 
him for tBose mercies he has bestowed upon you 
through Christ,” &¢.—p. 76. 

Book II., page 35, gives us the mode of elcc- 
tion of Bishops. “If there should be a Place 
having a few faithful Men in it, before the mul- 
titude increase, who shall be able to make a 
Dedication to pious uses for the Bishop, to the 
extent of ‘I'welve Men, let them write to the 
Churches round about the place, in which the 
multitude of the Believers assemble and are es- 
tablished, that three chosen Men jn that 
Place may come, that they may examine with 
diligence him who has been thought worthy of 
this Degree, whether he have a good Reputation 
among the people.” * * “It is necessary (p. 
49), that a Bishop should bo ordained, first be- 
ing chosen, being a holy Person, approved in all 
things, chosen by all the People; and when he 
hath been named and approved, let all the Peo- 
ple and the Presbyters, and the honored Bishops 
assemble together on the Lord’s Day, and let the 
principal among them ask the Presbyters and 
all the People, ‘Is this the Man whom ye desire 
for a Ruler? And if they shall say, ‘ Yes! 
This is he in truth,” let him ask them again, 
‘ Do ye all bear witness to him that he is worthy 
of this great, honorable and holy Authority’ * 
* * And if they all together have witnessed 
that he is such an one, * * * let them be asked 
the third time, * * * and if thoy shall say the 
third time that he is worthy, let their votes be 
received,” &c. 

In this connection, Rule VIII., page 53, is 
characteristic of the times. “ Ezorcists shall 
not be ordained, for the design is of the choice 
of the will and of the grace of God and Christ 
Jesus. When the Holy Spirit is manifested in 
the man, he will receive the Gift of Healing ;” * 
* * The Bishop is warned against the temp- 
tations of his place. “ A Bishop (p. 107) ought 
not to leave his own Parish and go to another, 
although the Multitude should force him, unless 
some rational cause compelleth him.” * * * 

“ A Bishop must not gratify his Brother, or his 
Son, or any other Kinsman, with the Episcopal 
Dignity, * * for it is not just to make heirs to 
Episcopacy ; for we must not put the Church of 
God under the Laws of Inheritance.”—p. 119: 

“ Let a Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, who 
goeth to the Army, and desireth to retain both 
the Roman Government and the Sacerdotal Ad- 
ministration, be deprived (of office), for ‘ The 
Things of Casar belong to Casar,and the Things 
of God to God.”—p. 120. 

In regard to Church forms, Book II., Section 
V., gives us a picture of the simplicity of the 
times.—-‘‘ When the Teacher hath ended the 
Sermon, let the Catechumens pray by themselves 
apart, and the faithful apart. * * And when 
they conclude praying, let them not give the 
Salutation (i.e. the kies) of Peace before they 
are pure. Let the Believers salute one another, 
the men with the men alone, and the women 
with the women.”—p. 15. In the prayers, the 
“Church and House Book” recognizes three 
kinds—free prayer, short forms of prayer, and— 
most characteristic and beautiful—occasional 
pauses in the Church service for silent prayer. 
The worship throughout, both prayer and sing- 
ing,* is in the highest degree Congregational. 
Even in the preparatory teaching and reading of 
Scripture, the people express their part in it by 
responses. 

There is a ttrange apathy among these early 
disciples as to the place of worship. ‘If it be 
not possible to go into the Church on account of 
the unbelievers, then a Bishop shaJ] make the 
Assembly in thy House, that the Servante of 
God may not assemble together with the un- 
godly. For it is not the place that sanctifieth the 
man, but the man the place. * * * If it has been 
impossible to assemble either in the House or in 
the Church, let every one sing by himself—let 
him read, let him pray—or, the Congregation 
not being there, two or three together.”—p. 90. 

Christianity was implanted in an Empire 
where Slavery was a settled Institution, where 
property and luxury were bound up with it, and 
where the virtue of the female slave was almost at 
public sale. 


let his master be asked, if he oan give hima 
good character’ If he cannot, let him bo re- 
jected. * * If then he have a wife, or a Wo- 
man hath a husband, let them be taught to be 
content with each other; * * but ifthey be un- 
married, Jet them Jearn not to commit fornica- 
tion, but to enter into lawful marriage ; but, if 
his Master be one of the faithful, and knows that 
he is guilty of fornication, and yet does not give 
him a wife, or the Women a bueband, let him 
—the master—be separated from the Church.” , 
“Let the Servants work Five Days, but the 
Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, lot them havo lei- 
sure for the Church, that they may be taught 
Piety in the service of God."—p. 94. 

“If at any Time, a Servant appeareth worthy 
to be ordained into an high office, such as our 
Onesimus appetred to be, and if his Master al- 
loweth of it, and giveth him his Freedom, and 
dismisseth him from his House, let him be ordain- 
ed."—p. 120. 

It should be remembered these rules apply to 
master and workman in factories, as well as in 
families, as nearly all workmen were slaves. 
Two days of every week were to be given to 
their instruction ; they were allowed, if worthy, 
to hold the highest place—that of Christian 
teacher to their masters; and if the master 
shall suffer them to remain in such a state that 
the relations of marriage are violated, he ia to 
be cast out of the Church. “ What an attack,” 
says Bunsen, was all this “upon the kingdom of 
insatiable Mammon! What arrogance on tho 
part of a few miserable outcasts, vagabond 
Jews and their adherents among the lower 
classes of Roman Socicty !” 

It is evident that Creeds in our early “House and 
Church Bock” took a very different position from 
their present, in the ecclesiastical organizations 
Nothing is scientifically fixed, to be sworn to in 
definite words for ever after. The Apostles’ 
Creed* is repeated asa simple epitome of Bible 
facts, rather than as a test of Christian charac- 
ter. Few philosophic expressions of doctrine 
are yet made, and these are regarded as always 
capable of change, under the improving relig- 
ious sense of believers. In the closing words of 
the Instructions to Catechumens, so free, 80 
widely different from the mechanical modern 
tone: “If we have omitted anything, the cir- 
cumstances will teach you, for we have all-the Spire 
it of God.” 

To our mind, this “ House and Church Book,” 
and this restored work of Hyppolitus, remove 
some of the greatest blemishes which have ob 
secured the early Christianity. We confess 
that supinencss under the most oppressive 
Tyranny which the world has ever known, 
was always to us inexplicablo. But the “ House 
and Church Book” shows that every Christian 
felt himself a member of a Community before 
which all earthly States were as,shadows and 
visions. So impressed was the believer with 
the rottenness and wickedness of all existing 
institutions, and with the certainty of the King- 
dom of Christ ruling over all, that the oppression 
which ground him to tho earth seemed only a 
passing evil. He did not care to struggle for 
the overthrow of tyrannies, for he was sure in a 
few days all the powers of evil would be con- 
sumed in the general destruction. He was right, 
though in a different sense from what he sup- 
posed. In the words of Bunsen, “ A world was 
indeed at that time crumbling to pieces, and 
Christianity was, in the hands of Providence, a 
powerful element of its diseolution.” Or as saye 
Hyppolitus, in the imagined defonse, “ We 
were right in our forebodings of the imminent 
fall of the world which we saw. * * Tho world 
which we knew did terminate; what we were 
ignorant of was, that a new world was already 
beginning, while we thought all lost on this 
earth” (p. 46, Vol. 4). 

The two principles uncompromisingly asserted 
in the “Church Book, and everywhere, in all 
circumstances, by the Christian believer—the sin 
of Concubinage and the sin of Idol-worship 
struck at the very heart of the worst vices and 
the most profitable business of the Roman world. 
It at once elevated woman, interfered betwoon 
the master and the slave, and asserted above all 
Law and Constitutions the sacredness of tho 
human Conscience.; 

Another especial peculiarity of this old Book, 
and of all the early Christianity, almost secured, 
as by a divine forethought, its abiding influence 
in human history: it sanctified the Family and 
social life. 

Religion began in the innermost sanctuary of 
the Home. Even the social gatherings, the 
feasts, the genial meetings of friends with friends, 
were a part of religious and church life. What 
wonder that it outlasted Empires and Tyran- 
nies ! 

Faint as is the picture, which we bave given 
through these meager extracts, of early Chris- 
tianity, it must at least show what a different 
thing modern Christianity has become. 

Where now shall we find that simple brotherly 
worship, that realization of unseen facts, that 
elevation of the Soul above all externais and 
ceremonials, and that unaseailable sacredness of 
the human Conscience? Where the genial and 
the religious social life which make the Church 
and the Home almost one! 

What body of religious men—what church 
now would habitually test religion by ite spirit, 
rather than ite external ¢ or would dare, in the 
simple heart of these carly Christians, to trust to 
the religious instincts and the indwelling Spirit 
of God * 

A Reformation—in the Christian epirit—both 
with churches and nations, we believe to be ap 
proaching. Against all attempts to bring back 
Formalism—to use the strong words of our 
author—“ the history of the world runs like 
mighty spring-tide of heaven.” 

In the concluding words of Bunsen, #0 re- 
markable in a German statesman and the Am- 
bassador of a Monarchy, “On the othor hand, 
it must not be disguised that * * (these evils) 
cannot be abolished or avoided unless the whole 
European life be reformed upon Christian and 
Evangelical principles; common social life as 
well as worship, political life as well as ecclesi- 
astical. * * The highest realization of the idea 
of religion, of the sacrifice of Self, consists in 
the carrying out in the life the vow made in 
the act of worship. * * 

“The victory is certain if people and govern- 

* The oldest form (originally Greek) of the Apostler’ 
Creed, is developed in these collections, which form the 


House and Church Book. The later additions are in 
rackets. 

. I believe in God the Father Almighty, 

[Maker of Heaven and Earth ;| 

And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord; 
Who was [conceived] by the Holy (thost, 

Born of the Virgin Mary, 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

Was crucified, [dead,} and buried ; 

[He descended into Hell ;} 

The third day he rose from the dead ; 

Hoe ascended into Heaven ; ; 2 

Sitteth at the right hand of [ (od) the Father 
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the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost; 
The Holy { Catholic] Church ; 
The communion of Saints ;| 
Ihe forgiveness of sins ; 
The resurrection of the body ; 
[And the life everlasting. | 
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become Man; for it i. oxy through Peoples and 
States enjoying Ctrietian freedom that He can 
becowe J ankind. But nations must, out of 


love to God, sacrifice self to the community, if| cat, hacked, scratched ; each year's edition of 
govcramenis are to make the greatest of all|j.ck-knife literature overlaying its predecessor, 


taciifices, that of dictatorial power.” c.L. 
OUR SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
[The following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent: 
Rev. 6. B. Cneever, D.D., (C.), Rev. H. W. 
Bercuer (*), avd Mrs, H. B. Srows.] 


BKLiGiOUS LIBERTY UNDER THE PAPAL POWER 
IN CANADA, 


Our readers may judge what would be the 
state of things even in our own country, if the 
Rowanists ever gain a sufficiently strong pre- 
dominance, by the following accounts from Can- 
ada. The first instance of prosecution took 
place in Quebec, a few days before Gavazzi 
delivered his lecture in that city. I¢ is not sur- 
prising tbat a riot could so easily be perpetrated 
there, if Protestants, under a Protestant govern- 
meut, cuuid be punished for refusing to join in 
idolat‘ous worship. The Quebec Gazette pub- 
lished the fullowing official account : 

“ Before Alexis Derouselle and Jean Baptist Pa- 
rent, Esqrs., Justices of the Peace, residing in the 
parish oi Kesuport. 4th June, 1863. 

“ Narcisso Fuliau of Beauport was summoned on 
complaint of Laurent Gosselie of Beauport, consta- 
ble, ‘for having, on Sunday, the 29th May last, 
being the day of the procession, behaved himsel 
in a disorderly manner at the door of the Beauport 
church, by keeping Ais hat on his head during the 
procession of the Most Holy Sacrament, which 
was then proceeding from the church to the neigh- 
boring chape), and by telling the said constable 
that be had no rigit or authority to compel him t 
take his bat off, and that he would keep it on ix 
spite of him—then and there bringing into con- 
tempt the authority of the said constable.’ 

“ Filiau, having been tried on the novel accusa- 
tion, was convicted and fined five shillings, and 
twenty-one shillings and threepence costs, with 
imprisonment not exceeding eight days till paid, 
should his goods and chattels prove insufficient to 
mavet the amount.” 

The cccasion of this refusal to join in the rev- 
erence of Popish idolatry, and this consequent | 
punishment by Romish power under Protestant 
authority, was the great procession of the Host 
on the day of the God-Feast, passing through 
the streets on Sunday with extraordinary pomp. 
After this came the energetic remonstrances 0) 
Gavazzi against such superstition, and after this, 
very natural. y where Rumanism bears sway, the 
murderous asraulte against him, 

Since then, it is stated that still more daring 
attacks have been made against the rights anc 
freedom of Provestants, aud outrages upon the 
liberty of opiwion and of conscience, again per- 
petrated with impunity. A Protestant citizer 
of Quebec, having chosen to remain covere 
when the Host passed through the street wher 
he was, a complaint was entered by a Ruwist 
constable, und the man was summoned befor: 
two Kuwioh Justices, accused of refucing to tak. 


























pricerciun. Aud there judges, under a Protest 
aut government, and in detisnoe of a Constitu- 
tion proclaiming and securing liberty of rel 
givus cpioivn and worship, and freedom from 
persecuuvn, condemued the man to pay a five, 
aud the expenses of the prosecution, and to be 
imprisoned il both were paid ! 

Such is Romish bigotry and power on the cor- 
fines uf the United States, under the Protestant 
government of Eogland. ‘The Edioburgh Wit- 
negs remarks : 

‘Weare on the thresbhold of a great contest 
for civil and religious liberty. Lord Jobn Russe) 
has openly proclaimed his conviction that Popery 
aud liberty are antagonist forces. They cannoi 
possibly exist and operate together in the same 
Cowmmonweaith, without coming into collision ai 
almost every point, That this statement of Lord 
Jubn’s is well founded, all past history and expe- 
rience plainly attest. Whenever Popery has at- 
tained to pre-eminence and power, the liberties o1 
the people have invariably been trampled unde) 
foot; aud so will it be still, even in this boasted 
lend of ireedom, shouid the Man of Sin ever regain 
the ascendancy which he once possessed.” 

The Man of Sin and Son of Perdition is alec 
the Mystery of Iniquity, with a power of delu- 
sion unparalleled in the history of the world 
He hath not yet had his full “ revelation” in our 


pine wood smell. The benches were slabs with 
logs in them. The desks were slabs at an angle, 


until it then wore cuttings and carvings two 
or three inches deep. But if we cut a morsel, or 
stuck in pins, or pinched off splinters, the little 
sharp-eyed mistress was on hand, and one look 
of her eye was worse than a sliver in our foot, 
a.d one nip of her fingers was equal to a jab of 
a pin; for we had tried both. 
We envied the flies—merry fellows; bouncing 
about, tasting that epple skin, patting away at 
that crumb of bread; now out the window, then 
in again ; on your nose, on neighbor's cheek, off to 
the very school-ma’am’s lips ; dodging her elap, 
and then letting off a real round and round buzz, 
up, down, this way, that way, and every way. 
Oh we envied the flies, more than anything ex- 
cept the birds. The windows were eo high that 
we could not see the grassy meadows; but we 
could eee the tops of distant trece, and the 
far, deep, bounteous blue sky. There flew the 
robins; there went the blue-birds; and there 
went we. We followed that old Polyglot, the 
:kunk-blackbird, and heard him describe the way 
hay talked at the winding up of the Tower of 
Sabel. We thanked every meadow-lark that 
ang on, rejoicing as it flow. Now and then a 
' chipping-bird” would flutter on the very win- 
ow-sill, turn its little head eide-wise, and peer 
a on the medley cf boys and girls. Long before 
ve knew that it was in Scripture, we eighed :— 
‘au that we bad the wings of a bird—we would 
ly away and be out of this hateful school. As 
x learning, the suin of all that we ever got at a 
istrict school would not cover the first ten let 
wre of the alphabet. One good, kind, story-tell- 
g, Bible-rehearsing aunt at home, with apples 
ad gioger-bread premiums, is worth all the 
shool-ma’ams that ever stood by to eee poor 
ittle fellows roast in those boy-traps called dis- 
rict schools. = 
Bat this was thirty-five years ago. Doubtless 
t is all changed long tince then. We mean in- 
ide; for certainly there are but few school- 
ouses that we have secn in New England, 
whose outside has much changed. There is a 
veautiful house in Salisbury, Conn., just on the 
-dge of the woods. It is worth going*miles to 
see how a school-house ought to look. But gen- 
srally the barrenest spot) is chosen, the most ut- 
terly homely bnilding is erected, without a tree 
or ehrub; and there those that can’t do better, 
pass their pilgrimage of childhood-education. 
We are prejudiced of course. Our views and 
feelings sre not to be trusted. They are good 
for nothing except to show what an effect our 
s«whool-days left upon us. We abhor the thought 
of e school. Wo do not go into them if wecan 
avoid it. Oar boyhood experience has pervaded 
| sur memory with euch images as breed a re- 
pugnance to district schouls, which we fear 
ve shall not lay atide until we lay aside 
sverything into the grave. We are sincerely 
glad that it is not so with everybody. There are 
chousands who revert with pleasure to those 
lays. We are glad of it. But we look on such 
with astonishment. * 
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NOTICE. 


The Central Committee appointed by the late 
Congregational Convention to dietri)::te the 
Fund for’ Church-erection, will have i: their 
hands @ small surplus after the approp:iations 
to the West have been paid over. Applications 
for any portion of this surplus may be now 
addressed to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, New York, or to the 
Secretary, Rev. N. H. Eggleston, of Brocklyn 
Each application must state, in detail, when the 
Society applying for aid was formed, how much 
money has been raised by it already, what is 
the number of Church Members and of the 
usual Congregation, and whether the church 
will be free from incumbrance when the aid ap- 


























own country, but he “doth already work,” ano 
“with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish,” not unfrequently gaining 
even Protestants to work for him. . 


SCHOOL REMINISCENCE. 


It was our misfortune, in boyhood, to go toe 
Dietrict School. It was a little square pine 
building, blazing in the sun, upon the highway. 
withcut a tree for shade or sight near it; with- 
out buch, yard, fence or circumstance to take off 
its bare, coid, hard, hateful look. Before the 
door, gn winter, was the pile of wood for fuel. 
and in summer, there were all the chips of the 
winter's wood. In winter we were squeezed 
into the recess of the farthest corner, among 
little boye, who seemed to be sent to-school 
merely to fill up the chinks between the bigger 
boys. Certainly we were never sent for any 
such absurd purpose as an education. There 
were the great scholars, theschool in winter was 
for them, not for us piccaninies. We were read 
and spelt twice a day, unless something happen- 
ed to prevent, which did happen about every 
other day. For the rest of the time we were 
busy in keeping etill. And a time we always 
had of it. Our shoes always would be scraping 
on the floor, or knocking the shine of urchin: 
who were also being ‘educated’ All of our 
little legs together, (poor, tired, nervous, reetlese 
legs, with nothing to do!) would fill up the cor- 
ner with euch a noise, that every ten or fifteen 
minutes, the master would bring down his two- 
foot hickory ferule on the desk with a clap that 
sent shivers through our hearte, to think how 
that would have felt, if is had fallen some- 
where else; and then, with a look that swept 
us all iuto utter extremity of stillneas, he 
would cry, “Silence! in that corner!” It 
would last fur a few minutes; but, litle boys 





memories are not Capacious. Moreover some | parties considered abstractly from the measures 
of the boys bad mischief, and some had mirth- 


fuloess, and some had both together. 


things 


irresistible in our little corner where a laugh 


aud @ spank were very apt to woo each other. | enduring realities of the universe. 
So, we would bold on, and fill up; and others 
wou!ld huld on and fil up too; till by-and by the 


weekest would let go a mere whiffet of a laugh, 


aud then down went all the precautions, and one| lurks in many a mind that has never found 
went «ff, and another, and another, touching the 
others ff, hke a pack of fire-crackers! It wasin| cause of some such illusion as this, widely dif- 
But as the process of snapping | fused, that the people of the United States, and 
our heads, and pulling our ears went on with 
primitive sobriety, we each in turn, with tearful 
eyee, and blubbering lips, declared “we didn’t 
meen to” and that was trae; and that “we! are really governed, not to eay domineered over, 
wouldn’t do eo any more,” and that was a lie,| by what are called the two great parties in alter- 
however unintentional; for we never failed to| nation. When they are wearied with the self. 
do just so again, and that about once an hour} ishness and rapacity of one party, they seem to 


Vain to deny it. 


all day long. 


Besides this, our principal business was to| equal selfishness and rapacity of the other. In- 
shake and shiver at the beginning of the school| deed we might almost eay that as the laws now 
for very cold; and to sweat and stew for the/| are, in this state and in almost every other, the 
rest of the time, before the fervid glanoes of a 
There was one 
great event of horror and two of pleasure ; the 
firet was the act of going to school, comprehend-| er he will vote for the Whig candidate or the 
ing the leaving off play, the face-washing and| Democratic. The laws, framed by those parties 
clothes-insyecting, the temporary play-spell be-| for their own convenience, have provided pretty 


great box iron stove, red-hot. 


fore the master came, the outcry, “ there he is 


the master is coming,” the hurly burly rusb, and | the regular tickets of the two parties shall not 
and the noisy clattering to our seats. The othes| be counted, but shall go for nothing in the re- 
two events of pleasure were the play-spell and| ult. For the benefit of these two parties, and 
the dismicsion. Oh dear! can there be anything | for the discouragement of all those wayward 
worse for ® lively, mercurial, mirthful, active| and impracticable souls who think they have an 
little boy, than going toa winter district school ? 
Yes. Going to a summer district school! There! judgment, it has been determined, in almost 
is no comparison. The one is the Miltonic| every state of the Union, that mere pluralitiee— 


depth, below the deepest depth. 


A woman kept the school, sharp, precise, un- 
sympathetic, keen, and untiring. Of all ingeni-| seem a little audacious in us, to look this matter 
ous ways of fretting little boys doubtless her in the face, and from the stand-point of an inde- 


The | fered—the two great parties that exist in the 
cooscquence was that just when we were the 
mort wiraid to laugh, we saw the most comical 
Temptations which we could have van- 
qui-hed with a smile out in the free air, were 


plied for has been given; end each application 
must be certified to the Committee by two or 
more responsible names. The Committee wil) 
meet on the first week in November, to consider 
such applications as shall then have reached 
them. 





PARTIES AND PLATFORMS, 


One of our metropolitan contemporaries, of 
conservative habits and of most respectable an- 
tiquity, contained, some weeks ago, a leading 
article on “Coming Events,” in which we 
marked and remarked, with admiration, the 
following passage. 

“ We hold, therefore, that, the two and only per- 
manent partics are and must be Whigs and Demo- 
crats. They may abandon doctrines, they may re- 
verse issues, but they remain still in opposition, 
still distinct parties, still active antagonists. And 
this for the obvious reason that they form per se 
the two elements of opposition essential to an ac- 
tive, vigorous, healthy public sentiment. Other 
parties are called into being by circumstances ; 
these two grow up different parties, because they 
differ in mental tastes, affinities and political habits 
of thinking; and neither party can die, because 
each is an element and not a contingency.” 

This surely is conservative doctrine. The two 
great factions known as the Democratic party 
and the Whig party, are among the fixed and 
sacred institutions of the country. Now and then 
there may be a handful of seceders from one or 
the other, or from both—now and then there 
may be a third party for some transient pur- 
pose ; but the Whig party and the Democratic 
are founded in the nature of things, and are 
therefore, like the laws of nature, immutable. 
True, the questions between these parties may 
grow obsolete—either because, like the question 
about a national bank, they have been irrevoca. 
bly decided by the people, or because, like the 
once democratic gun boats, they have grown old 
and vanished away; but no matter for that, the 





and principles on which they differ or have dif 


vature of thing:—remain like the sun and moon 
forever. Statesmen and chieftains die, measures 
and systems of policy sink into oblivion, grand 
principles explode and perish; but these two 
parties—Whig and Democratic—are among the 


We bave no doubt that thie most respectable 
old journal expreeses a feeling by no means pe- 
culiar to itself. Some such feeling probably 


words for the utterance of it. It is partly be- 
the people of each particular state—instead of 


simply and merely governing themselves through 
their own elected representatives and cfficers— 


have no remedy but to entrust themselves to the 


only right of suffrage which the individual citi- 
zen has, is the right of choosing between the 
two parties, that is the right of choosing wheth- 





; | effectually that votes given for any other than 


absolute right to vote according to their own 


that is to say, minoritiee—shall govern. 
It is worth our while then, though it may 





pendent editor who is neither Whig nor Demo- 
crat, nor of any similar political denomination, 
to raise the question, What is a party in tho 
senee in which the word is used by the vencza- 
ble and coneervative contemporary whose phi- 
losophy we have quoted ! : 


The adherents ci a particular principie or 
body of principles, or the adherents of a particu- 
lar measure or system of policy, may doubtless 
be, fur the time being, a party. So tho admirers 
and followers of a particular leader—for exam- 
ple, Clay, Jackson, or Webster—may be, while 
thai icader is at their head, a perty. But we 
ire now inquiring into the nature of a party as 
described by our contemporary. What is a 
party in this abstract and comprehensive eense ! 
{¢ is simply an arrangement or partnership to 
nominate candidates for office and to secure 
their elect‘on. It consists of the managere and 
the workers —the managers working in their 
places end according to their talents, and the 
workers on the other hand partaking to some 
extent—or allowed tothink that they partake— 
in the management. As for the great masevs of 
the people, they bare really little connection 
with the parties except in a paseive wey. They 
read party newspapers: they bave their party 
preferences; they are excited by party agita- 
tions and appeals; they are generally persuaded 
to vote for the candidates nominated by one 
party or the other; and if they think the wrong 
candidates have been nominated, they are per- 
mitted to comfort themselves with the belief 
that they must blame themselves for that, inas- 
much as they did not attend the caucus, or the 
ptimary party meeting from which delegates 
were sent to the nominating convertion. If any 
one of our reedere doubts the correctnees of our 
statement, let him entisfy himrelf by looking 
with a little accuracy into his own knowledge of 
the facts. Let him ask who are the party in 
his own neighborhood. and in his own townebip 
or ward-—not who belong to the party, (for per- 
haps he himself is one of them, and belongs to 
the party as a servant belongs to his master ;) 
but who ore the party. If he does not find that, 
within the reach of his own immediate chserve- 
tion, it is even as we have said, then perhaps he 
is better informed on the eubject than we are. 
The first object and fanction of a party, is, as 
we have said, to nominate candidates for elect- 
ive offices. Several considerations determine the 
selection of candidates to be presented to the 
people for their votes. One of these considera- 
tions is what is called, in the jargon of the fac- 
tions, availability. The ticket, when all the 
names are on it, must be on tire whole an ac- 
ceptable one to the people, or rather to those 
claeses of the people who are expected to sup- 
port it. Here is the one check on party profii- 
gacy—the only security we have against the 
elevation of the vilest men to the highest places 
in the gift of the people. The names of the can- 
didates for the most important cflices, the names 
that stand foremost on the tickets of the oppos- 
ing parties, are ordinarily the strength of the 
nomination. Generally the parties select for 
this. purpese men distinguished by their public 
services, or by the public confidence in their 
integrity, or by the public admiration of their 
known ability ; though sometimes mediocrity has 
been thought to be more available than the most 
signal talents, and comparative obscurity has 
been worth moro to the party than the most 
brilliant but not unequivocal celebrity. Availa- 
bility however is not the only consideratien to 
be regarded in ths composition of a ticket. The 
fidelity of every candidate to the party that 
nominates him must be above suspicion. He 
must be willing, ii clected, to use the power and 
patronage of his office for party ends—at least 
so far as he can do it within the limits of the 
law. If there is any uncertainty on this point, 
he cannot be nominated without a virtual disor- 
ganization of the party. And then another 
matter to be considered, and carefully atjasted, 
is, the demands and the party vervices, past or 
future, of different persons desiring to be nomi- 
nated. One has done much for the party hereto- 
fore, and will be able to do it much mischief if 
now his claims are disregarded. Another has 
personal influence or wealth which will be at the 
service of the party if he is nominated. No map 
who has ever looked behind the curtain, needs 
to be informed how much weight such argu- 
ments have in a party convention. 
But claims for party services are ordinarily 
dieposed of in another way. The nomination of 
candidates for elective «fiices having been made 
and cffered to the people, the next great func- 
tion of the party is to secure the election of the 
candidates thus nominated. We need rot say 
by what kind of efforts this isdone. Everybody 
knows that nothing is done without money. 
Large sums are necessary for the employment of 
the press. for the getting up of public meetings, 
for the expensés and compensation of eminent 
party orators and Jess eminent “slang-whang- 
ers,” for tavern-bills when distinguished strap- 
gers and others—(whether members of Congrese 
from Washington, or rvffians from the Bowery) 
—dignify mass meetings with their auepiciour 
presence, for neceseary rfreshments in the com 
mittee rooms and elsewhere, for banners and 
fireworks and all the elements of popular enthu- 
siatm, and finally for carriages to bring up the 
voters on the day of election, for bullies and 
challengers at the ballot boxes, and for the dis- 
tribution of the printed tickets. Contributions 
of money for the expenses of the party, give to 
the contributor a claim upon “the epoils” in the 
event of victory ; and many personal services 
for which no direct pecuniary compensation 
is sought or offered, are liquidated in what may 
be called party scrip, and go to swell the great 
aggregate of élaims against theconcern. Every 
active or contributing member of the party is in 
effect a shareholder, and the stock from which 
the dividends are to be made is, in plain Eng- 
lish, the public revenue, whenever, and to what- 
ever extent, the party may be able to dispose of it 
Every office in the gift of the government, every 
public contract, every opportunity for “ pickings 
and stealings,” every safe method of making the 
course of legielation or of administration sub- 
servient to this or that man’s particular interest, 
goes to increase the greatness and eplendor of 
the prize for which those two great national in- 
corporations, the Democratic party and the 
Whig, contend in the vast but foul arena of 
what we Americans call politics. And our ven- 
erable contemporary rejoices in the belief that 
these two corporations, with the necessary cor- 
ruption of their nature and of their influence on 
public morals, and even with the absolute lack 
of any principle or policy by which one can be 
fairly distinguished from the other, are to be 
immortal. 
We epeak of these parties as having really no 
principles or systems of policy by which one is 
fairly distinguished from the other. The jour- 
nal which has given us the text of these re- 
marks—iteelf a party journal—warrants us in 
speaking thus. It admits that the iseues between 
the parties have grown obsolete. It affirms that 
the distinction between them is “not one solely 
of phraseologically defined issues”; and that “ it 
would be folly to effirm that Whigs are less 
Whigs, or Q ats less Di ats than when 
thoee issues were prominent distinctions between 
the parties.” How then do they differ from each 
other? Simply as two rival societies of college 
students differ,—or as rival steamboat lines be- 
tween New York and Albany differ,—not in 
their principles but in their interests. 

But some will point to the party “ platforms” ; 
and will tell us that those documents are declar- 
ations of principles. True, they are declarations 
of principles, in the nature of an advertisement 
to the public with the aim of getting votes for 
the ticket. Let us atk one question,—Is it the 





makes the platform? Or, to expand and explain 





platform for the party? Is it anything else 
than a means of promoting the objects for which 
the party really exists, viz., the election of its 
candidates, and the acquisition of power over 
she legi:jation and the revenues of the State or 
the Union? Hypocrisy, it is eaid, “is the hom- 
age which vice pays to virtue.” So platforms 
are the homage which parties pay to the people. 
it is neceseary to secm to have principles; and 
20 if we can bit upon the principles most accept- 
ale to the public, the profeesion of them ina 
platform will pay well. 

If anybody thinks our judgment of party 
platforms uncharitable, let him look at the plat- 
form of the Whig party in the late national elec- 
tion, or at the echism just consummated in the 
Democratic party of the State of New York. 
Can anybody think that the platforms sworn to 
at Syracuse the other day, mean anything more 
at the most, than the oaths which Frenchmen 
swear professing their allegiance to a constitu- 
tion or a dynasty ! 

The philosophy of party platforms is well 
worth studying. We commend it to the atten- 
sion of any philosopher who wants to write s 
book. Perhaps we may take it up ourselves if 
ever we have Icisure. At present we have only 
hinted, as it were, at the true theory of the sub- 
ject. We might pursue it into its practical 
bearings. But we will relieve the patience of 
our readers; for some of them, we kaow, will 
find it difficult to cee without impatience our 
lack of reverence towards those grand conserva- 
tive institutione, the parties, and those venerable 
symbols of political orthodoxy, the party plat- 
forms. Let such readers digest the wholesome 
doctrine we have offered them; and they may 
be the wiser for it as they grow older. 

Just now old parties ccem falling into disinte- 
grotion; and the indications of the rise and 
growth of new parties, in one quarter end ano- 
ther, are perplexing the most practical dema- 
gogucs “ with fear of changs.” In this city we 
have seen the people, wearicd and vexed to in- 
di:rstion with the insufferable abucee of the 
muuicipal government, concpiring egainst their 
more than ten times “ thirty tyrants,” and slmost 
achieving a reform of the city administration in 
defiance of all parties. Serious questions of 
public policy or public duty are begiming to 
form here and there a yoriex, each growing 
wider and deeper in its circuit, and drawing in 
great masses of voters. The question whether 
slavery shall continue to be patronized amd pro 
pagated by the Federal government—th» quee- 
tion whether tippling houses shall bo effectually 
suppressed—the question whether any check 
shall be put to the influence of foreignes over 
our government, or any limit be set to the power 
of conyentual institutions over the live: and 
liberty of their inmates—such questions ere be- 
ginning to be, in some places, and with some 
sorts of people, greater than they once were— 
too great to be left out of the calculations of 
party leaders. It has been proposed to firm an 
American party against foreign influence. There 
is a formidable Free-democratic party against 
the national patronage and propagation of sla- 
very. And there are some indicatiors of a 
Maine-law party, against the horrible tyranny 
of the liquor-sellere. And not the least ignifi- 
cant phenomenon of the day is the fact that the 
most widely ciroulating of all cur political news- 
papers, heretofore devoted to its party 3 the 
oaly means by which intelligent and patriotic 
citizens can operate on legislation and rovern- 
ment, has whoily renounced its connectin with 
all party organizations, and is honcefortha party 
for itself. 

This position of that journal is just cur posi- 
tion, as independent and Christian citizms. We 
give our vote and our influence to no oindidate 
because of the party which nominated him for 
office, or because of the party platform waich he 
accepts. Our only question in relationto such 
subjects is, how we may give our ballotso that 
it shall tell most efficiently against all jorts of 
misgovernment and public corruption, snd for 
liberty, justice, temperance, public order wd the 
general welfare. We commit ourselves far prin- 
ciples, for measures, for men whose abilitysnd in- 
tegrity can be trusted, but never for a party. 
Other men, whose intelligence and consckrtious- 
ness it is not for us to question, may sttach 
themselves to parties; but as we understnd our 
duty, no party leaders or party convesiion of 
whatever name or platform, can have ourvote to 
trade with. 

Oar views on this point are inadequately ex- 
pressed ; but, in such shape as we have been 
able to give them, we commend them to thezan- 
did and serious attention of men who believe 
that they must give account to God for thir use 
of the right of suffrage and of all their jolitical 
influence. 





MAN-HUNTING, 


The universal consent of the civilizd world 
declares the African slave-trade to b piracy. 
The equadrovs of the great maritims »owers 
hover round the coast of Africa to captre the 
man-hunters who still frequent that cast for 
their prey. But while man-hunting in Africa 
is made a capital offense, involving the f¢feiture 
of property and of life, the trade of ma-hunt- 
ing has been taken up by gover taclothed 
with a legal sanctity, and stimulated b official 
honors and rewards. Austria hunts doin polit- 
ical refugees upon whatever soil she daes to set 
her foot in defiance of the local authostie. In 
@ neutral port she surreptitiously seizes m un- 
offending man, who is there quietly pursing a 
lawful business under the two-fold protecion of 
the local government and of a power withvhom 
both are in alliance. She commissions the¢om- 
manders both in her naval and in her comer- 
cial service, to seize at any time, in any pace, 
and by any means whatsoever, all expatrited 
subjects who have made themeelves obnoxiot to 
her political proscription. 

The petty sovereignty of Hesee Cassel forids 
the emigration of any of its subjects capabl of 
bearing arms, and demands of neighbomg 
States the extradition of all refugees fromits 
oppression. And Prussia, Hanover, and ail xe 
border sovereignties, command their police to 
join the police of Caseel in the man-hunt with 
their respective territories. 

As a nation we proteet againet these outrags 
upon personal liberty. We maintain that te 
right of free locomotion is one of the first nat- 
ral rights of man. In the name of humaniy 
and of liberty we insist that no part of th 
world shall be made a hunting-ground wher 
despots shall run down the panting fugitive fro 








ing whither to fly, and not feel that this man- 
hunting upon free soil is an infamy? (Can any 
man look at this case, and not feel that every 
principle of Right, of Freedom, of Humanity, is 
outraged by such deeds as much as by the ruf- 
fianism of Austria at Smyrna and Beirut? And 
ah apy man justify and uphold a law that per- 
petrates such outrages in almost every case 
where it is attempted tv be enforced? Is there 
any justification of a system whose very exist- 
ence involves such outrages? Dues not every 
man know that this system is “a stupendous 
wrong” ;—a wrong of which we must rid our- 
selves speedily and forever ? 

The United States is soon to appear in the 
court of nations upon trial fur the action of 
Capt. Ingraham at Smyrna. Both the adminis- 
tration and the people are ready for the issue. 
But can we come clean-handed intocourt? How 
can we face Austria before the world, when South 
Carolina imprisoas a British subject simply be- 
cause his presence on her soil makes him a prop- 
agandist of liberty; and when Pennsylvania is 
made the hunting-ground of irresponsible dee- 
pote in chase of men who would exercize their 
natural right to be free. Either we must rid 
this Jand of slavery, or we must pive up all pre- 
tense of protecting defenseless refugees against 
foreign despots. Our gasconading philanthropy 
can be nothing but an offense to the civilized 
world, so long as the clanking of chains is heard 
upon our soil. Let this be done away, and the 
United States will become a power among the 
nations—a moral power, absolute and irresisti 
blo. If this remains we must ourselves become 
more and more the apologists of the despots 
whom we imitate. 





ESSAYS ON THE PASTORAL RELATION. 


We have received from a respected source a 
communication addressed to the gentleman who 
has offered the prize of Two Hundred dollars for 
the best essay on the Pastoral Relation, euggest- 
ing that the Christian public will be glad to read 
all the essays sent in, that each will in all pro- 
bability have merits peculiarly its own, and that 
‘however competent the persuns may be who 
are to adjudge the prize, there may possibly be 
those equally interested who would form a dif- 
ferent opinion as to which is the better plan.’ 
He therefore solicits the publication of all the 
essays produced, and not of the one only selected 
by the committee. He would have them issued 
together, ina book, however large it may be ; and 
thinks that if the gentleman offering the prize 
does not feel disposed to publish them thus, they 
may be sold to some publishing house which will 
be glad to give them the largest circulation in 
the reading community. 

We have given the views of our correspond- 
ent; and the gentleman who has offered the 
prize will of course do as he sees fit about adopt- 
ing or declining them. We can only say for 
ourselves, from some former experience in the mat- 
ter of adjudicating a prize, that if all the essays 
sent in deserve to be published, or would bear the 
pressure of types without exhibiting grammati- 
cal and logical weaknesses that would make 
their authors ashamed of them, it will be a sin- 
gular inetance in the history of euch writings. 
Of the essays sent in for a former prize we dis- 
tinctly remember that'a great part were mere 
trash, full of commonplace thoughts, without 
novelty or force in the argument or the style, 
and often distinctly untrue in their main posi- 
tions; another part wete evidently old sermons, 
tranecribed and newly labelled, with the texts 
shornoff. The number of those from which a ee- 
lection became difficult, which showed eo much of 
thought and investigation, so much accuracy of 
knowledge, and such adaptedness to the popalar 
mind as to make it clear that either of them 
would be a useful article, worthy of publication 
and a wide reading, was small indeed; and the 
final selection of one from all was easy and una- 
nimous. How it may be in the present case 
wé cannot tell. We hope, of course, from the 
greatness of the theme and its importance to the 
churches, that many able minds and earnest 
hearts will be found to bave engaged in the dis- 
cussion of it; and that there will thus be many 
essays, either of which would amply repay the 
cost of publication. But most of those which 
are not accepted, but returned to their authors. 
will find their way into print sooner or later, 
either in magazines, newspapers or reviews 
Some of them we should doubtless be happy to 
make room for in this journal. And the notion 
that all the essays sent in had better be printed 
in one book, it seems to us cannot be entertained 
fora moment by one who knows what a drag 
net in literature the offer of a prize is. Such a 
book would have some glowing and noble pages; 
but others that would scarcely reward the read- 
er, and some that would be dark with an Egyp- 
tian obscurity. The book would be about as 
saleable, and nearly as large, as a moderate ice- 
berg. 





We wish that our foreign population had bet- 
ter advisers with reepect to their political action 
and their public national demonstrations in the 
land of their adoption. We wish we could gain 
their ear for a few words of kindness, prompted 
by a regard to their best interests. 

On Thursday last a public meeting was held 
at Metropolitan Hall by way of testimonial to 
Captain Ingraham. The object of the meeting 
was good, and many of the sentiments uttered 
by the speakers were good and noble. But the 
tone of the meeting was unfortunate in two re- 
epects, viz.: it was a demonstration by the for- 
eign population upon a question to which they 
are a party, and it was a sort of ratification of 
certain political nominations supposed to be fa- 
vorable to the interests and demands of the for- 
eign population. 

Now it were far better for the interests of this 
portion of our population that the case of Koszta 
should be left by them to stand upon its own 
merits. Captain Ingraham did not act in that 
case from any sympathy with Koesuth or with 
the Hungarian cause. We know that his opin- 
ion of Kossuth is substantially that of Captain 
Long and other cflicers in the navy. He rejects 
in toto the Kossuth dcctrine of “ non-interven- 
tion.” In all this we think him mistaken. Our 
own estimate of Kossuth and his cause has been 
enhanced by a somewhat closer inspection of the 
affairs of Europe during the past year. But the 
conduct of Captain Ingraham is the more praiee- 
worthy because he did not act from political or 
party sympathies, but only sought as an officer 





oppression. We cheer on our brave commande 
and seamen who would peril their lives to save 
the terror-stricken refugee, who guiltless of 
crime, is manacled and bound for the execu- 
tioner. 

But what do we witness upon our own eoil? 
The recent man-hunt at Wilkesbarre more than 
parallels the case of Koszta. A band of coward. 
ly ruffians, hired for the purpose, ruched upon 
Koezta as he sat unsuspecting and inoffensive in a 
café at Smyrna. He jumped into the water, re- 
solved either thus to save himeelf or to die a 
freeman. A dagger was held to his throat, and 
overpowered by numbers he was dragged on 
board an Austrian brig, and chained under her 
hatches. 

An inoffensive and uneuspecting man at 
Wilkesbarre, was set upon by hired bullies whom 
he had been serving in his daily vocation. He 
rushed to the river, and plunged in, reaolved to 
escape or to die a freeman. He was shot in the 
neck, and faint and bleeding dragged bimeelf to 
the shore. Here again he is pureued, finds ref- 
uge a second time in the water, and at last 
through many perils makes his escape. The 


platform that makes the party, or the party that | same government whose brave naval commander 


intercepts the man-hunt at Smyrns, sets its offi 


the question a little—Does the party exist for | ciale dt Wilkesbarre upon the chase for a man 
the principles and measures propounded in the 
platform? Dces it organize, does it nominate 
its ticket, does it go through all the struggles of | At the same time it forbids the bystanders to 
the campaign, simply to achieve the triumph of | interfere in bebalf of the victim,—even to secure 
those principles? Is it ready to disband, to drop 
its organization and its name, and to mingle | in the case of Koesta—under the penalty of fine 
undistinguished with the people, when those| and imprisonment. Can any man look at this 
principles are in the ascendant, or are surren- | poor victim of the slave-hunt, panting, bleeding, 


whose only crime is the wish to be free, and 
cheers on the ruffians with a promise of reward. 


for him a hearing, as Capt. Ingraham demanded 





dered in despair? Or, on the other hand, is the ! struggling in the river, ready to sink, not know- 


of the U. S. navy to do his duty in behalf of a 
quasi citizen of the United States, without refer- 


his ground his action will be almost universally 
\pproved. The administration will endorse it, 
ind the nation will endorse it. Captain Ingra- 
jam is a southern man, a citizen of Charleston, 
buth Carolina. So far as we have seen, his 
énduct is approved at the South on the score of 
Givairy and nationality. We recently heard a 
dtinguished citizen of Georgia endorse it 
fdy. 7 

Now just as surely as a Kossuth aspect is giv- 
emo the case, the Scuth will find some pretext 
forlenouncing the course of Captain Ingraham. 
The all Southern sympathizers at the North 
wilfollow suit. The same result will eneue if 
anyjolitical party, and especially the “ party of 
progpss,” shall attempt to make capital out of 
the @e. It is hardly modest or becoming for 
the feign population to dictate to the govern- 
ment f the United Srates its policy upon a new 
questia of international law. Let that ques- 
tion stad upon its own merits, till “ Cabinet 
acts, tilCongress meets, and especially till the 
S:. Loui arrives in our port, when the eponta- 
necus welcome of the whole people will give 
dignitjand force to any testimonial to its brave 
commader. We do not thivk that Captain In- 
grabat will attach mach value to a testimonial 
from th parties chic fly represented at Metropol- 
itan Hd The attempt to mix his action in the 
case ofKoezta, with the general politics of Ea- 
rope, otwith party politics in this country, will 
be an dense to him, and 4 hindrance to the 
iple that the foreign population are 

to establish. 


hie to his nationality or his antecedents. Upon 





UNFAIR QUOTING. . 


Several of our contemporaries have of late 
imputed to The Indepéndent the sentiments of its 
correspondente, and by such imputation have 
charged upon this journal all manner of heresy 
and evil. This is unfair. It is a well-known 
rule of journalism, that a journal is responsible 
in the way of opinions or sentiments, only for 
what appears in its columns as editorial. This 
is generally distinguished by the proper editorial 
heading, and by the absence of any signature or 
other usual mark of a communication. The 
editors of a journal are responsible for the pub- 
lication of whatever may appear in its columns, 
but this does not always imply the approving or 
endorsing of what is published. An article may 
be published for the cake of information or of 
free discussion, which in itself considered is not 
acceptable to the editors. It may even be pub- 
liched without a disclaimer, for the purpose of 
exciting inquiry. How unfair then to charge 
upon a journal ell the promiscuous and often 
conflicting statements or sentiments of all its 
correspondents. An editor should know better 
than todo tRis' If he knows anything of the 
laws of journalism he must know that this is 
uofair. 

Several newspapers have charged The Inde- 
prndent with eemi-infidelity, in consequence of an 
expression in an article from a correspond- 
ert upon ‘“ Mcdern Scepticism.” Now this 
article appeared on the first page over the signa- 
ture of the writer, who is not an editur of this 
journal. It was followed soon after by a reply 
from another correspondent, which was publish- 
ed also on the first page over a proper signature. 
Why was the first article seized upon as express- 
ing the eentiments of The Independent, rather 
than the second which was diametrically opposed 
to it? What justice or fairness is there in this ? 

Again, another contributor published over his 
known signature, the views of Matthew Heory 
upon the rights and duties of women, with ad- 
ditional comments from his own pen. Forth- 
with The Independent was arraigned for having 
assailed the rights of women and the doings of 
their convention: whereas, The Ind+pendent has 
thus far left the wisdom and the folly of the 
movement for “Women’s Rights,” to adjust them- 
selves as best they can by a wholesome underly- 
ing public sentiment. 

These examples will illustrate what we mean 
by unfair quotation. It is unfair, it is dishonor- 
able to raise a point against a journal for the 
opinion of a correspondent, known to be such. 
No correspondent of this journal, and no person 
contributing to its columns over a signature, is 
in any way concerned in the proper editing of 
the paper, or has any sort of responsibility for 
its editorial character and position. Neither, on 
the other hand, have the journal end its editors 
any responsibility beyond the mere fact of ite 
publication, for any article that appears in its 
columns over a signature, known or unknown. 
The Independent speaks in and by its editorial 
columns alone. Will our contemporaries be 
henceforth just and honorable in observing what 
every competent editor must already know. 





Pirrsriep, Ixx., Sept. 19, 1853. 

Messrs, Epirors :—The disbursing committee 
of the Church Building Fund for this State, met 
at Peoria on the 14th and 1ith inst. About 40 
churches made application for aid. Appropri- 
ations were made to 37 churches in amounts 
ranging from $150 to $250, with the exception 
of one church which only asked for $100. In 
most instances the committee appropriated less 
than was asked for; and in very many, less than 
the churches felt to be indispensable to their 
success. But we could not give any church $300 
without ingustice to others. We had but $8000, 
and we appropriated that and $50 more in anti- 
cipation of interest. The Committee made loans 
to four churches, of $250 each; the others were 
donations. I presume there is no other State in 
which there are 80 many Congregational churches 
wanting suitable houses of worship. To have 
reserved a portion of the fund for another time 
would have been tantalizing the applicants 
The Committee were constantly pressed with the 
conviction that they had less to appropriate, than 
the necessities of the churches required. In not 
a single instance was there a dissenting voice in 
the committee as to the propriety or amount of 
an appropriation. Yours, truly, 

Wittram Carter. 





FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


X..., August 30, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLEMEN :—As I mean to be just towards 
the Protestant establishment of France, I should 
mention, as one of the rare hopeful features in 
it, what has recently taken place in one of the 
churches of the department of PArriéze. The 
consistory of the Mas d’Azil, one of the very few 
whose evangelical doctrine prevaile, perceiving 
how vain it was to hope and wait for the church, 
as a body, to reform itself, resolved to go forward 
alone, and to carry out, within its bounds, 
those measures which have of late been opposed 
by the representatives of French Protestantism. 
They have, in fact, constituted an eccleszola in 
ecclesia, or rather, amid that most scandalous 
confusion called French Protestantism, they have 
constituted an evangelical church. Their church 
had no profession of faith. They have agreed 
upon @ short one, expressing in plain terms the 


through Christ, and the doctrine of faith and 
good works. Their church was open to every- 
body, and no conditions were required of one to 
become a member of it; Protestant birth and 
baptism gave every one a right to become a com- 
municant. The consistory of the Mas d’Azil 
require now at least the accepting of the declar- 
ation of faith as a condition of membership. 
Lastly, their church had no discipline whatever ; 
@ man could be a drunkard, profane, anything, 
and yet a communicant. They have taken upon 
themselves to put a stop to this, and to use their 
authority in preventing the occurrence among 
them of such scandals as are common in all the 
other established churches. For those who know 
the position and its difficulties, the consistory 
above mentioned deserves the highest credit for 
its decision and Christian courage. The evan- 
gelical character of their action may be known 
besides by its own evidence, by the effect it has 
produced among the Rationalist party. The 
newspaper Le Lien, edited by the Coquerels, has 
denounced it with the utmost violence, and al- 
ready a number of Proteetant pastors have pe- 
titioned the Minister of Publie Worship to oppose 
the abuse of power of the consistory of the Mas 


ruin of the church. M. Fortoul, the present 
minister of Bonaparte, sold body and soul to the 
Jesuite, cares very little, I should think, whetber 
Protestantism is. ruined or not; but I bave no 
doubt he must laugh in his sleeve when he sees 
the anger and dismay of these Protestant minis- 
ters, who proclaim the faith destroyed and the 
church ruined because a few of their colleagues 
have thought fit to revive some of the church’s 
own old articles of faith and of discipline. | 
would not be surprieed if after a while the church 
of the Mas d’Azil was to come out of the estab- 
lishment, for if the Rationalist party succeed in 
obtaining from the government some action 
against the faithful consistory, it is more than 
doubtful that they will submit. 

Although I am tired of writing for ever about 
the persecutions of the French government 
against all free manifestation of religious faith, 
I must not omit to relate the closing up, last 
Sunday week, by the French police, of the Bap- 
tist house of worship of Chauny (Aisne). For 
a long time our Baptist brethren of that district 
had been subject to petty annoyances and perse- 
cutions ; but now the government proceeds far- 
ther, and carries out its plan of restoring in 
France religious unity. 

No political news from France. Mr. Bona- 
parte and his wife are enjoying sea bathing at 
Dieppe, and it does not appear that Paris is at 
all the worse for their absence. 7 

Our Belgian neighbors are now resting, after the 
excitement caused by the festivals of the Duke of 
Brabant’s marriage. They seem quite fond of 





their royal family there, and appear to think that 


/ 


authority of the Bible, the fall, the redemption 4 


jadged expedient, to dissolve the pastoral relation 


@’Azil, which threatens, they say, to cause the M 


® 2 The vote of the church, their calling Conso- 


——— —  . 


an Austrian arch-duchess is worth having for a 
future queen. Let us hope that the princes will 
be the only thing they take from Austria, and 
that thoy will carefully avoid introducing into 
free Belgium the despotic principles of her more 
powerful ally. 
I am puzaling my brains to find something 
more of interest to write, but it is all in vain. 
Franc Parcevr. 


oe ee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENUE. 


British Guiana.—We bave been favored with a 
call from Rev. William Kent, an English Indepen- 
dent missionary in British Guiana. He hes been 
five years in that country, where he has buried two 
wives, and suffered repeatedly from the terrible 








planting the Gospel among the emancipated negroes 
of Guiana as surrounded with peculiar difficulties, 
owing to the deep ignorance and gross immorality 
prevailing among them. And yet the work of ren- 
ovation is begun, by means of preaching, class- 
meetings and schools. 


Massacavstrrs Sapsatu-Scnoor Society,—This 
society gives notice in our advertising columns 
that the Secretary, Rev. Asa Bvtarp, is the only 
agent employed to visit the churches in Massachu- 
setts and New England. 





TRACTS, 
City Tracr Sociery.—From the reports pre- 

sented at the last monthly meeting, it appears that 

the society employs twenty-two ward and district 

tract missionaries, and sixty assistants. The re- 

sults for nine months are as follows : 

Average number of visitors for the last 


nine months, - - - ° - 1,110 
Tracts distributed in that time - - 976,893 
Bibles supplied to the destitute, - - 753 
Testaments supplied to the destitute, - 1,022 
Volumes lent, - - - - - - 8853 
Children gathered into Sabbath-schoole, - 1,517 
Children gathered into Public schools, — - 176 

hildren gathered into Bibie classes, . 9 
Persons induced to attend Divine Service, 1,178 


Temperance pledges obtained, - - - 876 
Prayer meetings held, = - - - - 


From the report of the Eleventh ward, it appears 
that the population of that district amounts to 
forty-five thousand, for a large part of whom no 
church provisions bave been made. Of this popu 
lation, twelve thousand were under sixteen years 
of age, and seven thousand only attended school. 
There were four hundred aud fifty grog shops, of 
which one hundred and tifty were without a li- 
cense, 


American Tract Society.—At the stated month- 
ly meeting of the Executive Committee, the sum 
of $20,000 in cash was appropriated for the cur- 
rent year, to be divided among the various foreign 
missions. 

The intelligence from foreign lands was of unu- 
sual interest. At Antwerp, Mr. Voskamp reported 
the acceptableness of tracts supplied to German 
emigrants for America, and a new grant of 76,000 
pages was made to him. At Athens, Rev. Jobo H. 
Hill bas issued the “ Peep of Day,” “ Line upon 
Line, and Precept upon Precept” in modern Greck, 
at an expense to the Society of $702; and Mr. 
Buel, at the Pirsus, has distributed many books 
which are well received, 

At Bombay, Mr. Hume reports that nearly 
100,000 tracts have been sold to natives ata low 
price within a year; native schools, even for Hin- 
doo females, are established in most of the large 
towns of Western India; a railroad is now in oper- 
ation 24 miles from Bombay, and will yet exten? 
to Madras, Calcutta and Lahore ; lines of telegraphs 
are about to be constifcted, and the rates of port- 
age to bo reduced. 

The reports from missionaries of the character 
of the rebeliion in China were full of interest, 
though somewhat contradictory. The rebels have 
issued tracts representing Jehovah asthe true God, 
Jesus Christ as the Savior, and the influences of 
the Holy Spirit as necessary ; they bave issued the 
ten commandments, and prayers containing parts 
of the Lord's Prayer, yet there is much fanaticism 
apparent in their proceedings, 





Inquiry Rerressev.—We have before referred 
to a case in which an answer was rofnsed by a 
Presbyterian minister to tho inquiries of the Com- 
mitiee of the General Association of New York to 
prepare a list of all the Congregational churches 
in this State, with a statement of their present ec- 
clesiastical relations, history, &c. Rev. Henry A. 
Nelson, of Auburn, was also applied to by the same 
committee, with a request to designate the chureh- 
es connected with the Prespytery of Cayuga who 
are Congregational in their internal polity. The 
following is his reply, which we copy from the Re- 
ligious Recorder : 

Avsern, July 9, 1853. 

Rev. R. 8. Eocieston :—Dear Sik: In reply to 
your note of inquiry respecting ‘ Congregational 
churches,” I have to say that the ecclesiastical 
system under which the churches of this region 
have so long been associated, has worked so hap- 
pily in this part of the field, that we seldom have 
occasion to notice any distinction between our 
churches in that respect. Those which do not 
bave ruling elders are represented by delegates, 
who, in the Presbytery [on its roll, and on its 
floor,) are undistinguished from elders, having the 
same powers, privileges and responsibilities. 

There are no returns, and no statistics or reports 
of any sort, which show apy distinction between 
the churches which have sessions, and those which 
have not, except that in one instance, where there 
is more than one church ina town (Genoa), one of 
them bears the title “ Congregatioval,” on the roll 

Although | have kept the records of our Pres- 
bytery for several years, there are several of the 
churches in respect to which Ido not know whe- 
ther they bave sessions or pot, and where I do 
know, I have learned incidentally, not in any official 
way whatever. It is a subject which excites no 
attention among us—all being satisfied with our 
arrapgement—'oo well satistied even to have apy 
occasion to talk about it. 

Although I might give you the information you 
ask for, in respect toa part of our churches, you 
will pardon me if I decline doing #0, under the con- 
viction that all such inquisition is promising of bo 
good, and tends to attract attention too much upon 
the non-cssentials of organization, away from the 
weightier matters with which the whole heart and 
mind of our churches should be engrossed. I can- 
not sympathize with the feeling, on either side, 
which prompts to such investigations, nor am I 
willing to aid it. 

Yours fraternally and respectfally, 
Henry A. Nevson. 
The mjnutes of the N. S. General Assembly for 
1853, designates none of the churches of Cayuga 
Presbytery as Congregational, but gives the two 
‘churches in Geneva as “ Geneva Ist,” and “ Gene- 
va 2d.” 


Dr. Hewit’s Dismission.—A special meeting of 
the Consociation of Fairticld West was held at the 
meeting-house of the Second Congregatioval church 
in Bridgeport, Bept 20, 1853, at 11 o'clock, A.M, 
“for the purpose of cousidering difficulties which 
bave long agitated said church and society, and if 





now existing between Rev. N. Hewit, D.D, and 
said church and society; and to do any other busi- 
ness necessary or proper at said meeting.” 


WERE PRESENT: 





Rev. Elders. Messengers of the Churches, 
J. H. Linsley, D.D. Fairfield, Hon. T. B Osborne. 
E. D. Kinney, Stamford, Philip H. Brow», 
C. Bentley, Norwalk, —— 
T. B. Stu Greenwich Ist, 3B. B. Lockwoed@. 
8. J. M. Merwin, Ridgefield, —— 
L. Willard, Greens Farms, John Goodsell. 
F. Munson, Greenwich 2d, Dea Jonas Mead. 
W.J Jennings, Greenfield, 
Dudley, Wilton, Dea. Giles Gregory. 
T. 8. Bradley, New Canaan, T. A. Comstock. 
Stanwich, Dea. E. Close. 
ABSENT : 
E. Hall, D.D Darien, Henry Morehouse. 
L Dea. John Crossman. 


‘ H. Atwater, DD., Weston, 
Cc 


C. Clark, Easton, Des. Seth Jennings. 

P. Canfield, Ridgebury, —a 

D.R. Austin, N. Stamford, Henry M Weed. 
N. Greenwich, Dea. Silas H. Mead 
Bridgeport, —- 
South Norwalk, David Low 
Long Ridge, Dea. Calvin Hoyt 
Southport, Dea. F. Marquand. 
Black Rock, G. E. Sheldon. 


Opened with er by the Moderator. 

Rev. 8. B OBisscil, Z. B. Burr, and J. D. 
Strong, of this Association, and A. B. Collins, of 
Tolland Association, being present, were invited 
to sit as corresponding members. 

The documents were read : 

1. The letter missive of the Moderator, cxiling 
the meeting 


ciation to dismiss Dr. Hewit. 

8. Society vote concurring with the church. 

4. Protest of Dr. Hewit against the jarisdiction 
of the Consociation in the present case, yet sub- 
mitting under protest to their proceeding in the 


mises. 
Per. Drs. E W. Hooker sod W. Clarke were ad- 
itted as counsel for Dr. Hewit 
The committee of the cburch and society were 
beard. Dr. Hewit made bis ae Dr. Clarke 
d bis counsel. 

pa em ooeing, Dr. tiooker was beard in 
behalf of Dr. Hewit. Consociation were by them- 
selves. Whereupon the following resolutions were 
— Consociation having patiently considered 
the case presented to them by the committee «f 
the Second Congregational church in Bridgeport, 
come to the following result, to wit; 

1. That nothing bas been presented by the committee 





fevers of the country, Ile represents the work of 


4 ilton. 


ee 


1853. 


2. That no sufficient reasons have been pr 
justify a summary exclusion of Rey Dr lien ps 
pastoral office. [Passed unanimously.) . 
3. That without imputing censure to either 


the controversy, we yet deem the etute o! then inn 
Second church in Bridgeport one which makes i: : 
able for the pastor to reck, avreeably to his int te = 
already announced to this body, an orderly s “ } 
honorable relowse from the pr Bagg he 


me to’ stati 
with but one dissenting vote ] a ee reas 
Whereapon Dr. Hvwit presented a memorial, re. 
questing that the pesicral relation between hin 
; and the Second Conzrezatio itl charch and society 
‘* ee be dissorved ; in which request the 
jchureh and society, by thvis committee, : 
Consociation were by jake ho 
sideration of the matiers iuvolved— o* 
Voted, That the request be eranted, and that the 
toral relation between Rey. Dr. Hewit and the Senet 
Congregational church and society in Brid report be, ~d 
the sswe is, hereby dissolved . cniea 
In coming to this result, the Consoeiation would gay 
that they have seldom felt themseives eulied to @ mors 
paivfulone. Dr. Howit’s age, bis long ministry ip this 
Important church, bis distin 
as 4 member of our eoclesiastical body, and as a coun: 
eclor and guide to bis younger brethren, 1 eke itan at: 
ter of extreme grief to us to come to tiis result. dt iy 
however, a great relief to our minds to find that after 
his jong ministry here, in the migst oftentimes of diff- 
cult sud trying circumstance*, tho committee of the 
church and sowety, in » manner equally honorable to 
them and their pastor, declare to us that they have 
nothing to allege calculate! in the be ast to detract from 
bis moral and Christian character We therefore desire 
(though he needs no letter of commendation trom us) to 
give him, a8 a token of our afiochonate coufiderece, our 
Learty recommendation to the ehurches, far aud hear, 


guished services on a Pastor 


#8 &@ brother beloved, ‘an el quent man and mighty in 
the Seripturee,” who has ccne, and ts yet able to do, 
— and distinguished servico to the cause of God and 
trut 


_ For the church and socicty we feel a deep and aff-0- 
tionute solicitudes. Our prayer is, that they may “ taly 
the things that make fur poses,” that they uray secure 
the special presence «f the Great Head of the ‘Church, 
and sooo again enj»y the lators of an able and faithful 
tuinister of the Lord Jesus Corist 


Srencerrort, Munroe*Cu., N. Y—A new Con- 
eregational church edifice was dedicated to the 
worship of God, on Thursday, the 15th of this 
month. Sermon by Rev. HD. Kitchel of Detrot: ; 
dedicatory prayer by Rev. Alvin Sedgwick of Ham- 
This is the second house of worship which 
this society, not yet three years old, bas erecied 
Immediately on the burning of tbcir frst sancta- 
ary, in the month of November last, they threw a 
rough board roof over the old basement walls, re- 
fitted their lecture-room, there wor:hiped daring 
the winter, and enjoyed an extensive work of grace 
The spiritual temple having been thus enlorged 
and beautified, their new material structure shows 
& corresponding improvement; and alihough on 
the Gay appointed the clouds p. ured out their rain 
upon us, yet “we kept the dedication of this house 
of God with joy.” J. iH. D. 





Onpination. —The Congregational church of 
Reedsburg and Delona, in conjunetion with the 
Congregatjoval church of Dane, called a Council 
at Baraboo, Wis., Aug. 27th, to ordain to the min- 
istry of the Gospel, Mr. Solomon A. Dwinneli, of 
Reedsburg, and Mr. Ozro A. Thomas, of Dane. 
Their examination having been unavimously sus- 
tained, the exercises of ordination were as flows 
Invocation and reading of the Scriptures by W 
Cochrane, of Baraboo; introductory prayer and 
sermon by L. Bridgman, ef Westfield ; ordaining 
prayer by W. Cochrane; charge to the candidates 
and right hand of fellowship by N. Miller, of Black 
Creek ; concluding prayer by 0. A. Thomus; bene- 
diction by 8. A. Dwinnel!l.—Com., 


Am. 8.8. Usion.—At the stated mecting of the 
Board of officers ond managers, held at the Soci- 


ety’s house, Sept. 20, 1853, reporis were made of 
the doings of cighty-reven missionaries, the agere 
gate of whose labors is shown in the following 
siaiement: ; 
Sales of Sunday-school books, - $9,141.23 
Donations to poor schools, - - 1,u9v.01 
Sunday-schools visited, - - - S04 
Sunday-schools organized, - - : feo 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, - : : 65 


In accomplishing the good work which fs thus 
reported, twelve hundred public addresses: were 
made, aud more than twenty-five thousand miles 
of travel accomplished. The friends and contrib. 
utors cf the Svciety must be gratified at theese 
tokens of its efficiency and prosperity, 

New ConcricationaL Turovosican Seminany 
A writer in tho Genesee Rrangelist [Rochester| 
rays :— 


“Tsee by your last number that there is some 
misunderstanding ov the sul ject of a Congrepa- 
tional Semivary., Linferred by the first notice tbat 
the building erecting by Rev. Richard De Forest, 
on Atwater sirect in this city, was an enterprise 
adupted by the esscciation of the State, aud that 
Mr. De Forest was the egent of that body to carry 
their plans into execution. Bot by your last pay» « 
it appears that the State Association have no eon- 
pection with the enterprive, but that it is an inde- 
pendent effort of Mr De Forest himself This is 
60 ~)6o Lam informed by a member of the Btate Ass: - 
ciation that Mr. De F. has himself seleeted a com- 
mitice of Congregational gentlemen, with who i+ 
bas engaged to transfer said Lostitution when com- 
pleted, to trustees of the State Association, if thet 
body sball see fit to reevive it” 

Payson's Works. —Rev, Dr. Tappan, of Angast: 
vives this notice :— 

“By a portion of the legacy of the late Mr 
Douglass a few copies have been purchased of 116 
late Dr. Payson’s writings in three volumes, eo- 
taining a large number of his sermons, with the iv- 
tention of furnishing thei gratuitously, where they 
may be neededfor the use of social religious meet 
ing on the Sabbath. ’ 





Frankuin Counry -The avuiversaiies of the 
Fraukiin County Bevevolent Societies were beid in 
Grecoticld on the 7h inst Gen Asa Howlend was 
chosen President, Rev. T. Packard, Jr., View Pre- 
sident, aud Rev. M K. Cross, Secretary, The fol- 
lowing were appointed Treasurers of the varlous 
Societics: Home Missons, 8. 8 Eastman; Tract 
S.ciety, G. H. Hovey; Education Suciety. UO. J. 4. 
Ingersoll; Bible Bociety and American Missionary 
Association, William Eilictt. According to tie 
reports, the ager gate coutribations of the county 
last year will fail considerably below those of the 
year previous. The County Church Conference 
was organized at the close of the anniversaries, ard 
Rev. T. Packard, Jr, of Shelburne, was choren 
President, and Kev. D. A. Strong of South Decr- 
field, Secretary, tor the ensuing year. 





Deatus oF Ministéas.—Ministers have been re- 
peatedly admon'shed within a few weeks, that they 
as well as their people dwell in bouses of clay. 
Since the first of August I have even notices of the 
deaths of four of our Massachusetts pastors, end 
two of the Connecticut. Mr. Pond, of Boston, bas 
been called away at the age of 36 years, Mr. 
Newhall, of Walpole, at the sge of 27. He was at 
the General Association in June, and none of us 
thovght he would éie so soon. Mr. Fisher, of Har- 
vard, at the age of 57, has been called trem the 
field in which he had labored $2 years. Lusi of 
all I see it announced that Mr. Wells, of Sanawich, 
is no more, Is it possible! He, too, was at Yer- 
mouth, apparently in fine health; and now, at the 
age of 44, Las finished Lis work. The Connecticut 
pastors are Dr. Crane, of Middletown, and Theoy)i- 
lus Smith, of New Canaan, two of their most ure ful! 
and respected ministers —Puritan Recorder. 





Ssvaries —The good salaries which most of the 
situations connected with the advancement of ma- 
terial intercets commands, and the very low cn! 
paid to the preachers of the Gospel, determine 
many young men to turn their atiention to wor idly 
employments rather than the preaching of the 
Word, A young man with a very limited edicr- 
tion, can obtain for his services in a telegriph 
office, or a counting-room, from $500 to a $11.00 
per avnom, while meny yonng men who have de- 
voted ten years of their life to fit themselves for 
ministers, receive scarcely enongh to psy their ne 

cessary expenses, when living in the most econo 
ical way that can be devised. 

Eriscopat Caaniry.—The Church Charity Foun 

dation, in Brookiyn, in addition to the Home for 
Aged and Indigent Females, already in operation, 
has lately completed its arrangements for opt ning 
alsoan Orphans Home. Sixteen lots of land, iu an 
eligible situation, at Greenpoint, bave been se- 
cured, and donations are gradually coming in. This 
is one of the most important and promising ente r- 
prises in which church benevolence is now taking 
to itself permanent and corhplete form, 

Honwaxp Parent.—Rev. R F. Cleveland was {n- 
stalled on the 14th inet. by the Presbytery of Utica 
as pastor of the Presbyterian church of Holland 
Patent, Oneida Co. Invocation by Rev. J, B. Hub- 
bard, of Whitesboro’ ; introductory prayer by Rev. 
R. Pratt, of North Gage; sermon by Rev. P. H 

Fowler, DD, of Utica, 

For three years past Mr. Cleveland has been the 
Secretary of the N. Y. Central Agency of the 
A H M. Society, and in that capacity bas been 
succezsful and much approved in bis well-timed and 
faithful ¢ffurts, by the fiiends ot raid 8 ciety, #0 
far as they have been acquainted with his doings 
in iis bebalf. Bat feeling that the duties of ibis 
station were too arduous for bis health, and «+pe- 
cially during the inclement reasons of the year, he 
Yielded to the unapimous invitation of the ehurch 
and congregation ot Holland Patent to become 
their Pastor. In doing this be has identified bim- 

self with an intelligent and liberal minded pecp!e, 
who, it is believed, will duly appreciate bis worth. 





AvsrTraLia.—The congregation of Freeman-street 
chapel, in Adelaide, South Australia, gave & very 
decided testimonial of the ertimate 6 — > 
pastor, the Rev. Thomas Q. Biow, 
mate H the purpose in March last, when they 




















uestion justif, demand ecclesiastics! 
=a upon Ys Hewit. (Posted ennntenvesty.) Pa 


presented him with « gratuity of four 








pounds, ac companied with an address ft 
tivo, in which ailusion is made to the pal 
of their pastor, whom the editor of the 
tralian depowinates “ the father of the 
tralian pulpit,” whose “name belongs t 
nial history, whether as the energetic ar 
enduring missionary of its early days 
exalted and talented minister around 
growth of the province bas gathered av 
intinentiai body, As & powe rful an 


preacher, be ranks in the highest class 
scholar aud orator he yirlds ty pone, I 
tics ho bas never taken part, except wh 


tion was taken on religious matters.” 


Docronate.—Rev. Puilomon ll. Fovw 
of the First Presbyterion church, Uti 
evived the degree of DD. fiom the Ne 
versity, Vi.—Syracuse Recorder. 

Araws.—A letier from the Rev. M1 
received a few days since, gives the 
fotelligence of the death of Mra. Sco 
last. She died a few days after the | 
child, which also has entered isto ret 
deal of sickness prevailed among the n 
—Prot. Churchman. 

Asurtaputa.—Rev. J. M. Gillett was in 
tor of the Presbyterian choreh in Ashta 
Sept 7th. Sermon by Rev, E, Bushnei 

Bevipont —On Tuesday, Sept. 15, the 
of Lovg Istand, es its regular sem-anue 
beld at Bellport, LL, ordained Mr. Re 
ebank to the work ¢ ftheG »spel minis 
stalled bim ay pastor of the First T 


church ia Bellport, 


Oyati oniy.--Rov. John L. MacNaii 
ate of the Piwological Seminary at New 
was on the 2th of Angust ordsined to 
ministry by the North C'rs-is of Lorg 
installed pastor of the Reformed Datel 
Opsterbsy. Sermon by Rov. W. W. I 
Williamsbargh. 

Iuuimois.—The Apnea! Convention « 
cese of Liliveis was held in 8t. Paul's e] 


ria, on tho 6 h end Git of Beptember 
bat at the same time spporently feasib 
securing, and without individual peen 
fice, a fund for the support of the Epis 
brought forward in the bishop's addres 


Oreoon —Rev. B. Chace, fom Orege 
the Caristian Advocat' a)’ J vernal: © | 
far an we could, secure iots for pare 


echureb bots in the various towns of th 
We bave eocured a lo of 32 acres in 
principal towns on the Sound (Paget's) 
aseminary, Dr, D. 8. Maynard was U 
donor. 

Liverroor.—Rev, Joseph Myers w 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Li 
the Presbytery of Onondaga, on Tuced 
fust. Prof Shedd, of Auturn Theole 
nary, preached the sermon. 


Rauway —The Second Presbyterian 
Rabway, N. J.. have extended a unanin 
the pastorate of their society to the Rev 
of Mott Haven, N.Y. 


Norwicn —Rev. Benjamin H, Paddo 
been called to the rectorshio of Trin 
Norwich, preached bis introductory d 
Sunday, the 2ist. He is the son of tl 
Beth B. Paddock, for many years re 
Byiscopal eburch in that city, 

Preonta.—Rev, J, T. Marsh was orda 
of the Congregational church in Peoria, 
14th inet, by a conneil eonvesed for t 
The sermon on the ocvasion was preach 


Sturteveut of Lilinois Collegs, Text, } 
“Can yo not discern the sigos of the tin 
aim of the discourse was to point out 
the necessitics of the churches now to q 


for, and to enable them to meet the ¢ 
the present aye.” 


Rocxrord, Iut.—Rev, Joseph Emersc 
ver, Mass, has engaged to supply th 
the First Congregational church in this 
few Babbaths. We wish he might be 
settle there. He bas forsome time beer 
agent of the Collegiate Society.--Cong. 


Benninaron —Rev, Isaac Jennings, 
Stamford, Conn., was installed pastor « 
Congregational church in Bennington, 
Qist. The sermon was delivered by | 
water of Fairfield, Comm. ; charge to U 
Rev. Dr. Poters of Williarnstowny Mes 


Rey. W. F. Broaddus, late of Kentu 
cepted the call as pastor of the Bapti: 
Predericksburg, Va. 


Henry Whittlesey, Foq, of Catskil 
April 28, left #500, te be pad mamendi 
Now York Colouiwation Society, and $1 
vided, afier bis widows death, amor 
nevolent socivtics. 


PiepmMonr —De. Revel bas carried 
bim $1009 tor the construction of th 
Pigmeral, avd a rimiiay sum will she 
him for the same obj ct Oiber suns, 
for the endowment oF the Theologteal 
La Tour, will be fanded in this connt 
the interest be senifiom year to year, 


Baworwainn.—Rev. J.D. Parnswor 


of Boxboro’, and more recently ehay 
Massachusetts Sonate, wos fostalled ov 
g@regationa! church and society in Scoth 
water), Tbursdey, Sept Ist. Sermon 
Storrs, of Braiutres 


Greeman.—Kev, Wm. Roth, engages 
siovary among the Gomens in New 
gathered a congregation ia the lower pa 
wich-street, of which he is pestor, a 
pective growth fe flattering, During t 
mouths of the current year pearly 50,¢ 
arrived in the city, 


Disrrisution or tne Fuxp —We hav 
ed from a member of the Wisconsin 
that they have had upwards of forty | 
fn that State, and for about eleven thow 
Thoy have, up to this tie, approprial 
four and five thousend dollars,—Cong, 


Katamazoo —We learn that the Cor 
ehurch in this place have given Rev. | 
of Poughkeepsie, N Y., « unavimous 
come their pastor. We should be rejoi 
80 Valuable an acecssion to our Westerr 
Corps as would be secured by the a 
this call — Mer, 


Onio.—The Presbytery of Cincinnat 
Bomerset church, sceording to adjor 
Thursday, the 16th inst. They orda 
work of the ministry John Caldwell, 
stalled him pastor of that church, Re 
preached the sermon. 


The Presb tery of Erie, at its late 1 
dained aud installed Mr. George W. Za 
tor of the church of Courantvilie, lta 
Mr. William MeCurlough as an eva 
Neensed Mr. James Irwin Smith to 
Gospel. 

Mystic —Installed, on the 16th ins 
of the Cougregational church at My 
Rev. W. R. Lovg. Kev. Mr. Hubbell 
iutrodactory prayer; Rev. Mr. Crane, « 
preached the sermon; Dr. McEwen 
installing prayer. 


Levi B. Wilvon, Principal of the acs 

riment of Central College, was ot 
netalled pastor of the church of Centr 

Rev. J. L, Dadley has accepted a ce 
Bouth Congregational church and s0c) 
dietown, Ct., to become their pastor, 


Rev. R. M. Hatfield of Brooklyn, 
most eloquent advocates of the tempe 
a vo hold @ series of meetings 
Vania. 


Harry Hill, a well-known cotton m 
Hberal-hearted Methodist, is building 
p ripened Led Orlcans, in an eligi! 

a cost of $150,000. It is to be cap: 
ing 2000, 6 

The London City Mission fs the Jat 
of the kind in the world. 1t employ: 
DO lets than 297 missionaries, who wer 
engaged in domiciliary visitation. Th 
Visits they made during the yoar wa 
and they distributed 1,766,131 religion 


Bevorr, Wis —We learn that Rev, | 
made, D D., bus accepted a call to the 
the Congregational church in this pla 
formerly settled in Pittafleld, Mass 5 
sow twelve years has been pastor ¢ 

resbyterian church of Newark, N. J, 

Conversion. —Rev, John Berg bap’ 
2st inst., at the High-street chureh, | 
young man who is a convert from Rom 
was furmerly employed to attend upor 
at the altar, but be bas now renounced 
jon of priestly tyranny, and bowed his | 
great High Priest, Jesus, 


Tae Beraer. Cavse —We obs cTve by 
Blade oat Capi. Pucatt, of the steam 
Indiana, bas tendesed the services of 
Vesse] for an excursion in aid of the Be 
at Toledo. The feeling that prompts 
an offer comes from the heart and spea 
in its noblest attributes, 


Niscara Fatis—A correspondent 
ebange paper, writing from Niagara F: 

This morning I saw at the hotels ¢ 
Dr. Richard Fuller, formerly of Sout 
now at Baltimore, was to preach to-day 
ter’s church (Presbyterian), a splen 

ome six or seveu years avo, there was 
{ng revival here, and a handsome Bap’ 
house was erected; but its interior b 
finished, and the church, having po pa 
Come almost extinct. Their house, wl 
Of stone, with a becoming steeple, occ 
the most eijgible sites in the place. 


Texss.—Some eighteen years ago Ro 
the only religion tolerated by law in T 
it bas 30 churches, 26 priests, 6 literary 
and an estimated population of 30,000 ; 
testantism, which sighteen years ago 
has 27,000 commnnicants, i. ¢., 12,000 
8000 Baptists, 6000 Presbyterians, 100 


lisns, and about 30,000 adherents amon 


‘ 





